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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


———_s——_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, January 26th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. , 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_>———_ 
ROYAL betrothal of some importance is announced,— 
that of the Cesarewitch to the Princess Alix, daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse, and granddaughter of our own 
Queen. The heir to the throne of Russia is twenty-one, and 
by no means, it is said, a marked individuality; and the 
Princess is seventeen, a pleasant person, with some of the 
thoughtfulness of the Coburgs. Itis the idea of the day that 
Royal alliances are of no importance, and that seems to be 
justified thus far. They do not imply in any way alliances 
between the countries represented by those who marry. 
“Family compacts” are out of date since the Bourbons 
fell, and nations fight or flirt without much care or thought 
for individual Princes or Princesses; but, nevertheless, the 
whole policy of Germany might have been changed by 
the Emperor Frederick’s marriage, and Prince Bismarck, 
the most instructed diplomatist in Europe, staked his 
position on resistance to the Battenberg engagement. 
The truth seems to be that an absolute Sovereign’s 
choice of a wife is of real importance, as much importance as 
his choice of a Minister, but that its importance arises from 
the personal influence his wife may exercise, and not from any 
international effect which the marriage can otherwise produce. 
The repelling effect is sometimes as strong as the attractive, 
and the Emperor of Germany, by blood half-English, is said 
to bear towards England an almost Irish distaste. 








oo 


The French Chambers, which had been in recess for a few 
days, met again on Wednesday, and M. Méline was re-elected 
President of the Chamber by 253 votes, to 141 which were 
given to M. Andrieux, the now 12 of the Reactionaries. M. 
Clémenceau, the nominee of the Radicals, received even at the 
second ballot only 122 votes. M. Méline is an eloquent nullity, 
who can make a speech like an essay on Liberalism, but who, 
when the Deputies get out of hand, beseeches them to behave 
themselves, sometimes with effect. The election excited little 
interest, important as the office is, Paris being wholly occupied 
in discussing the chances of General Boulanger for the vacant 
seat in Paris. Those chances improve. The respectable 
Republicans, represented by the Débats, say they will not vote 
for M. Jacques, whom they call an “anarchist publican ”—he 
is a wealthy distiller of extreme opinions—and the Socialists, 
holding him to be altogether too moderate, have put forward 


M. Boule, a stonecutter, to represent their special desires. | Was it not in 1869-74, and again in 1881 and 1882 ia a much 











The combined movement may cost M. Jacques fifty thousand 
votes. The Orleanists have resolved to vote for General 
Boulanger, and he has given the Clericals a distinct pledge that 
persecution shall cease, and that Sisters of Mercy shall “no 
longer be superseded in the hospitals by lay nurses without 
characters,” perhaps the one point on which the community 
generally and the clergy are heartily agreed. An idea begins 
to prevail that a great mass of the quieter workmen will vote 
for the General, “to initiate an era of prosperity,” and he 
himself is so confident, that he will resign his seat for 
the Nord previous to the election. That is a real indica- 
tion of confidence, because, though the General has no wish to 
make speeches even in the Chamber, his inviolability as Deputy 
is of considerable consequence to him. I+ places him beyond 
the law until the Chamber has, by vote, formally assented to 
his arrest. 


The correspondence about the monstrous accusation brought 
against Sir Robert Morier by the German Press has been 
pretty active during the week, and has brought out most 
conclusively that, in the first place, Marshal Bazaine could 
not have been first informed by Mr. Morier or any one else on 
the night of the 15th or the morning of the 16th August, 
1870, that the Germans had crossed the Moselle and were in 
his neighbourhood, since his troops were engaged with the 
German troops by that time, and, indeed, the Times of 
August 15th had told all the world of the German advance ; 
in the second place, that the German papers are themselves 
getting ashamed of their conduct, and after actually going so 
far as to hint that Sir R. Morier must have himself forged the 
wretched French of poor old Marshal Bazaine’s flat denial that 
he had ever said anything of the kind, or that anything of the 
kind had happened, now endeavour to withdraw the whole 
accusation by suggesting that it was some other Mr. Morier, 
and not the diplomatist at Darmstadt, to whom the early 
disclosure was due. As it appears perfectly certain that no 
telegram sent on the day named could have contained any 
early news for the Marshal of the German movement across 
the Moselle, it becomes obvious that the whole story is a 
fabrication from beginning to end, and is worthless except 


| to illustrate how great the wrath of the Bismarcks against 


Sir Robert Morier must have been. What was the secret of 
that wrath, we have yet to learn. Certainly it was not any 
attempt of Sir R. Morier’s to meddle (dishonestly or otherwise) 
in the defence of France. 


Lord Kimberley made a moderate speech in defence of Home- 
rule on Wednesday at a meeting of the Wymondham Liberal 
Association. He asserted, first, that the Irish are far too 
sensible of the advantage of being associated with the more 
wealthy and powerful island to insist on Separation. This 
may or may not be true; but it does not touch what we regard 
as the main danger,—namely, that if we try to overrule 
their management of their own affairs where we think it 
unjust, they will leave no stone unturned to foil us, so that 
we shall then be landed in an exaggeration of the present 


| difficulty, instead of finding a solution of it; and that, if we 


do not try to overrule these acts of injustice to the minority, 
we shall lose all self-respect. And next, Lord Kimberley 
asserted that “since England had evinced the desire to do 
Ireland justice, Irishmen had, in spite of the Coercion Act, 
shown a good feeling towards England.” Of that statement we 
should like to have some sort of proof. Have they abandoned 
the “Plan of Campaign,” though it is disapproved by their 
own leader? Have they abandoned boycotting? Have they 
approved the execution of the law? What in the world have 
they done to show this good feeling, except cheering English 
speakers when they argue for Home-rule? And when was it 
that England first “evinced the desire to do Ireland justice ” P 
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more emphatic way? And was that advance towards justice 
to Ireland well received? Lord Kimberley is so anxious to 
believe in his rose-water view of the case, that he throws dust 
and the eyes of every one else too. 


in his own eyes 


The Supreme Court of Germany, which sits at Leipzig, has 
released Professor Geffcken, after a close confinement of 
ninety days. The Professor was accused of treason, it will 
be remembered, for publishing part of the Emperor Frederick’s 
diary without the consent of the reigning Sovereign. The 
theory of the Imperial Prosecutor was that the secrets thus 
revealed might imperil the allegiance of certain Princes to 
the Empire, and, though exaggerated, was not wholly 
irrational; but the Court held, with calm justice, that to 
constitute a crime, an intention to do evil must exist, and 
that there was no evidence showing that Professor Geffcken 
had the faintest idea either of the possible consequences of 
his act, or that he was breaking thelaw. The decree is said to 
have astounded Prince Bismarck and the Imperial Court, but 
it is final; and there are two traditional limitations to the 
despotism of the Prussian throne. The Kings have never in 
modern times disputed a judicial decision, and have never, since 
the Constitution was promulgated, claimed the power to in- 
erease or to remit taxation. The oppression frequently 
practised in the form of preventive arrest, has always in 
theory been intended to secure order pending a decision by 


independent Judges. 


The children of this generation have a creed, and it is not 
badly summed up in a sentence which the Mayor of Defert 
quoted from Carnot the regicide, when registering on Wed- 
nesday the civil marriage of President Carnot’s niece :—* The 
elements of happiness are health, an independent condition, a 
taste for work, the esteem of people of worth, love of society, 
talent, a knowledge of business, moderation, a tendency to aid 
the unfortunate, and the companionship of an amiable woman.” 
The words we have italicised constitute the modern substitute, 
a most inefficient substitute, for religious faith. The list seems 
at first sight to be compendious; but a man may have all 
those things, and find that a quarrel with his children, failure 
to reach his object, or the growth of a disgust with life in his 


own mind, will leave him as miserable as the rest. 





Victoria, at least, is a loyal Colony. On November 28th, 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, leader of the Opposition, brought for- 
ward a motion condemning the Government for not claiming 
a veto on the appointment of the Governor. The motion was 
really a “ feeler” towards a policy seeking for independence ; 
and as such it was accepted throughout the Colony. When, 
therefore, after a speech from Sir Bryan, his proposal was put 
to the vote, the Opposition deserted him and crossed over to 
the Ministerial benches, leaving the mover alone with his two 
tellers; and the vote denouncing the motion was fifty-nine to 
three, or within a fraction of twenty to one. The moment the 
numbers were declared, the majority called for the National 
Anthem, the first verse of which was sung by the whole House, 
the Speaker, the clerk, the officers, and the gallery all chiming 
in. It will be remembered that this oceurred in a Colony 
where the Irish electors number one-third of the whole, and 
in a city entirely controlled by a working population which 
votes by manhood suffrage. 


There is reason to believe, from statements published in the 
Times of Friday, that another immense calamity has fallen 
upon China. Famine, it is stated, has fallen upon the vast 
and over-populated provinces of Honan, Shantung, and Chibli, 
famine caused—first, by the bursting of the dykes of the Yellow 
River ; secondly, by the extraordinary local floods of the last wet 
season; and thirdly, by a failure of the rice crop. In October, 
Dr. Nevins, the missionary, vistted a district of Shantung 
covering six thousand square miles, and found it reduced toa 
kind of marsh, amidst which the people were living, without 
shelter, onthe higher lands. The towns had been swept away, 
and the very earth from the plains, and where earth was left, the 
soil was too saturated to grow anything. The people had 
nothing to eat except a tasteless grass, and were emigrating at 
the rate of two thousand a day towards the provinces desolated 
by the last famine, when eleven millions perished, and where, 


consequently, land is cheap. The people march driving 





being too weak from hunger to push the barrow with 
her in it. This account comes from one district alone, 
and there is grave reason to apprehend that it is true 
of provinces containing forty millions of people. The 
missionaries ask aid; but it is the misfortune of China that jt 
always appears, with its endless areas and swarming tribes, to 
be outside the possible range of charitable effort. The Pekin 
Treasury, it is said, is powerless, being exhausted by its effort 
to rebuild the river dykes,—an effort which has failed. 

Lord Rosebery has made two very admirable speeches this 
week on the immense responsibilities of the London County 
Council, and the magnitude of the duties which, without any 
gradual preparation, it will have to assume. On Monday, he 
quoted the very wise advice of an American statesman who 
had said to him :—‘ Whatever happens in this country, I hope 
and pray that London government will not become the prey 
of party politics. If you permit that, you will allow abuses to 
creep in such as made the City of New York the laughing. 
stock of the world, and which had to be purged with fire before 
it could extricate itself from the position in which it found 
itself.” Lord Rosebery tried to make his audience understand 
what the new County Council would have to do. It will 
“almost immediately take over the whole business of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Just think what an enormons 
business that is. The Metropolitan Board of Works has a 
vast income. It hasa debt of some £30,000,000, which alone 
shows what its operations have been. It has functions that 
touch you at every step you take in the streets of London. 
This, which has taxed the energies of fifty-seven people to do 
not very adequately, will only be part of the functions of the 
new County Council... . it will govern 5,000,000 people. 
To put it by space, it will cover 120 square miles of people. 
It will have to look after the physical well-being of this 
incalculable population, which is growing at a rate that I 
hardly like to estimate day by day. It will have to look after 
their houses, drainage, water, air, streets, fire-engines—and I 
hope it will increase their fire-engines,—their lights, and their 
amusements.” And yet it is all but certain that the London 
County Council will be less carefully and skilfully chosen, 
unless great efforts are made within the next few days, than 
any County Council in England. 

Lord Rosebery made another admirable speech on Wednes- 
day, in which he insisted on the great place which London had 
formerly taken in English history, a place which it has recently 
lost, chiefly on account of its unmanageable size and of its very 
imperfect municipal organisation. Lord Rosebery said :— 
“Up to the year 1832, you may say that the history of Englis! 
liberty is the history of London. You have had your Walwovrths, 
your Beckfords, and your Shaftesburys; you have had your 
train-bands, your resolutions and your addresses embodied, 
put into an audible form, as the voice of liberty in this country. 
You have always led. No wise man will ever wish to forget 
how largely the City of London has led in past times, and] 
for one do not on this occasion. I believe this Bill gives you 
the opportunity of renewing your youth and of renewing that 
lead, and returning to those days when you led London, when 
you were London, and when, leading London and being London, 
you led Great Britain.” Again :—*If London had been listened 
to one hundred years ago, we should have saved the United 
States. Let London save London now.” Nothing could be 
better said; and if Lord Rosebery is not returned merely 
because in the political world he is a Liberal, we shall almost 
despair of London government. He is a first-rate candidate. 
All his views concerning London are wise views. To let his 
politics prevent any man from voting for him, is to act as 
insanely as to choose the captain of your ship by his polities 
instead of by his knowledge of navigation. So, too, in West 
Surrey we heartily hope that Lord Thring,—Home-ruler 
though he be,—may be elected as representing the parish in 
which Magna Charta was gained. He has too much betief 
in Local Government. That is no reason why he should not 
be supported when Local Government is what we want. 





Mr. Labouchere goes about preaching doctrines which will 
be of the greatest use to the Unionist cause. He identified 
a ¥ 
himself at Gloucester on Tuesday with the “Plan of Cam- 
Nf 
paign ” and with boycotting in its most malignant form. “ He 


wheelbarrows loaded with their small! possessions; but if | could not conceive a more contemptible wretch than a man 


the wife falls sick, all is over for the family, the husband | who took a farm from which the legitimate holder had been 
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ejected because he could not pay an exorbitant rent. There 
were men in prison now for telling their fellow-countrymen 
to treat such rascals as lepers. Emphatically they ought to 
be treated as lepers.” With a hundred such evangelists as 
Mr. Labouchere, the labours of such hearty Liberal Unionists 
as Mr. T. W. Russell would become almost superfluous. 
Where Mr. Labouchere preaches one day, the Liberal Unionists 
will find the field made ready for harvest, the next. They will 
eatch Mr. Labouchere’s hearers on the rebound. 


Our recent weather has been bad enough, as Londoners 
know, even when the blinding fog has not made life a burthen; 
bat at least we are free of the elemental convulsions which in 
America add such a terror to existence. On Wednesday, the 
9th inst., a sharp fall of the thermometer occurred all over 
the Union, and was followed by a tornado which rushed from 
south-west to north-east, along a path 200 ft. wide, with the 
force of a flood of the same width. Houses, factories, and bridges 
fell instantly, as if they had been struck by gigantic shells. The 
extent of the damage done is as yet uncertain, because the 
telegraph-wires have been blown down ; but the accounts from 
special localities suggest the extent of the calamity. In Reading, 
Pennsylvania, for example, the silk-mill, a solid building 350ft. 
long, 150 ft. wide, and four stories high, was struck in the centre 
and collapsed “like a house of cards,” crushing at least eighty 
of the two hundred girls employed, and injuring a still 
greater number. The “ painting-shop” attached to the great 
railway-station was literally blown away, and railway-carriages 
in motion were hurled off the track; while at Pittsburg, a tall 
« mill,” 80 ft. high, was reduced to ruins in a moment, fourteen 
of the hands being killed outright. The iron bridge, too, over 
the Falls at Niagara was blown out of its supports. It is 
believed that the destruction of villages along the path of 
the blast has been terrible, and the loss of life, even though 
the village buildings are wooden, will exceed that of many a 
battle. It is curious to notice that, as in the case of eruptions 
in voleanie countries, these recurrent tornadoes in America 
seem to produce no effect either upon architecture or men’s 
minds. Nobody builds solidly; and we see no evidence that 
the only adequate protection, the shelter of a hill in the usual 
direction of the wind, is at all desired. 


The people of South Lambeth are most anxious to buy a 
property which will make them a pleasant park. They can 
bay it for £45,000, and they have received grants in aid from 
public bodies and private persons to the amount of £40,000 ; but 


they have a difficulty in raising the odd £5,000 by January | 


3st, on which day the freeholder’s promise to sell will ex- 
pire. The Prince of Wales accordingly attended a local 
meeting on Monday, and it is believed his presence will open 
many purses. The money would, we believe, be found in a 
minute, were it not for the terrible persecution which falls 
upon any millionaire who draws a large cheque for the public 
benefit. He is at once placed under the microscope by the even- 
ing papers—a process which to many men is torture—and so 
hunted by applicants for charity of all grades and descriptions, 
that his life is made a misery to him. There is no object for 
which the sensible rich are so ready to give, for not only is a 
park a lung and a playground to a great city, but its existence 
prevents that multiplication of houses which threatens to make 
all our great cities, and London especially, too big for safety. 
A philanthropic millionaire could do nothing better than 
pull down half a square mile of London, and dedicate the 
space at once to emptiness and the people. 


Pygmies exist, but they are not very small. That seems to 
be the first deduction from the lecture on the subject given 
by Professor Flower on Thursday at the London Institution. 
The smallest known race, he says, are some Negroes living 
among the other Negroes of Central Africa, one tribe of 
whom, called Akkas, dwell on the west of Luke Nyanza. 
The men and women of this tribe, who have been seen by 
many travellers, are only four feet high. 
themselves, in separate communities, and may very well be 
the Pygmies of the Greeks, who got their information from 
Phenician sailors, given, like all Asiatics, to exaggeration. 
The Professor advises explorers to study carefully the habits, 
language, &e., of this race ; and he might have added that they 
should look out for the bones of fossil birds. The tradition 
about the cranes must have had a basis of some kind; and the 


gigantic bird, the roc of Arabian legend, which certainly 
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existed in Madagascar within the historic period, may have 
retreated there from the continent. Or the Pygmies may 
have lived in the desert and hunted the ostrich, which fights 
furiously in dying. 


The burglars are getting quite reckless as to murder. Ina 
burglary committed at 8 o’clock on Tuesday evening at 
Muswell Hill, the burglars fired many times at the owner of 
the house, Mr. Atkin, and his sons, and wounded Mr. George 
Atkin so seriously in two places that his life is in imminent 
danger. Three men have been arrested at Hoxton on sus- 
picion of the murder, and one of them has been found in 
possession of a four-shilling piece which had been given to 
Miss Edith Atkin by her father at Christmas, and which has 
disappeared from the house. As there are not many of these 
coins in circulation, it is thought that this bit of circum- 
stantial evidence will at least identify one of the burglars. 
But what is remarkable in the case, is that not only was Mr. 
George Atkin fired at and wounded when he pursued the 
burglars, but that before there was any pursuit, directly the 
burglars found that Mr. Atkin and his son had discovered 
the open window, they came to the window and deliberately 
fired two shots from a revolver at Mr. Atkin and his son— 
both fortunately missing their aim. If the true criminals have 
been found, we hope that the highest penalty possible may be 
inflicted. For the burglars were evidently resolved from the 
first to use murder as an auxiliary if they could not rob 
comfortably without it. 





Mr. Llewelyn Davies and the Salvation Army have re- 
newed their engagement during the week, with much the same 
result as before. The Salvation Army can produce plenty of 
members who live in or near Lisson Grove; but they cannot 
show that these members are taken for the most part from a 
class of people who were before in the condition of social 
outcasts. Mr. Davies, on the other hand, shows that the 
Salvation Army officers are easily taken in, and have got up 
quite a sensation about the marriage of persons who were 
certainly more anxious to be married because without 
marriage they would not be entitled to “ outdoor relief,” than 
because they had repented of their illicit connection. Mr. 
Railton and “General” Booth have both given replies to 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies which evade the main points; and 
“General” Booth especially misses the point that indis- 
criminate charity does a great deal more harm than good, and 
that the relief operations of the Salvation Army often partake 
of the character of indiscriminate charity. Still, the mischief 
done by even indiscriminate charity administered by a volunteer 
Association is as nothing compared with the mischief of 
indiscriminate charity secured by the subventions of the 
State. That would indeed be the letting-out of great waters. 
“General” Booth’s observation that if the Home Secretary 
had not been so busy, he (the General) might have succeeded, 
in his interview with him, in getting at his soul, was very 
characteristic. Doubtless he would have liked to produce Mr. 
Matthews on the platform of St. James’s Hall, ejaculating, 
“We have one Home Secretary on our roll, And he quite 
happy in his soul.” But “General” Booth had to be con- 
tented short of that. Probably it would have been a sore 
pitfall for his own soul, if he could have registered such a 
triumph as that. 


It seems to have been conceived in one quarter that in 
commenting on Miss Wedgwood’s paper on “ The Cambridge 
Apostles” last Saturday, in our review of the Magazines, we had 
intended to say that the modern Agnostics are in some sense the 
successors of the movement initiated by the late F. D. Maurice. 
Nothing could have been further from our meaning. We in- 
tended to contrast the very positive teaching of that great school 
with the arid negativeness of the Agnostics, and we believe and 
hope that the positive teaching of F. D. Maurice is still the 
heart and soul of a great deal of our best Christian life. 
But doubtless there have been a few thinkers who were caught 
by Mr. Maurice’s teaching rather because it coincided with 
some of their doubts than because it relieved them, asit might 
have done, of the worst of those doubts; and those few may 
have seemed to pass through a stage of sympathy with Mr. 
Maurice in their progress to Agnosticism. Their sympathy 
can never have been very deep. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 991 to 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IN THE POLITICAL WILDERNESS. 


T has been observed that democratic forms of govern- 
ment are very apt to sterilise politics,—democracies 

not being roused by any political issues which are not large 
and simple and kept continuously before the mind. The con- 
sequence is, that in democracies only the biggest questions 
really affect the balance of political affairs, and that there 
is no escape from these big questions till they are fairly 
settled. You must strum away on the same monotonous 
chord till the effect which you wish to produce is produced, 
and any variation or deviation from that note is apt to be 
mischievous to the cause in hand. If this is more or less 
the case at all times in democratic States,—the mass of the 
people not being easily interested in those legislative 
compromises, administrative expedients, and methods of 
applying principles to practice, the command of which 
really discriminates the statesman of resource from the 
statesman who has no invention,—it is especially the 
case where the issue before the people is really one that 
does not admit of anything like skilful manipulation, 
but must be determined “ Aye” or “ No” by sheer mani- 
festation of will. And that is the reason, we believe, 
why this Irish Question has produced the most barren 
political period within the memory of living men,— 
a period of the utmost monotony, in which there has 
been neither variety of thought, nor room for variety of 
thought, the same set of reasons being urged over and 
over again with the same set of illustrations, till the mind 
positively sickens at the recollection. Of course, the issue 
is very simple: it is just this,—whether the right to self- 
government really applies to all natural subdivisions of a 
great political whole, or only to great political wholes 
themselves; whether each of the separate cells of which 
the ship is the aggregate, may claim to be separately 
steered, and have its own voyage separately determined, or 
only the ship which is made up of this aggregate of cells. 
If the former be true, the democratic right of self-govern- 
ment involves first of all the right of the parts to be 
insubordinate till they have broken up the whole and got 
free of it; if the latter be true, then the democratic right 
of self-government involves the right of the whole to 
impose its rule on the parts, so long as the discontented 
parts are permitted to cast their votes fairly wih the 
contented parts. But no way of putting the issue which 
has so long been before the nation can be imagined which 
does not involve the simple question we have stated, 
though there have been, of course, scores of different ways 
of illustrating the argument. The friends of the Parnellite 
Party will, of course, insist chiefly on the great length of 
time during which the Irish have suffered from the injustice 
of their more powerful neighbour ; on the great difference 
of genius and circumstance between the two peoples; on 
the hardship of giving such a people as the Irish a 
right of complaint, only that the complaint may be rejected ; 
on the utter failure even of well-meant attempts to do 
justice ; and on the pleasing prospect of conciliating them 
by concession, so that they may contribute to the harmony, 
instead of punishing us with nothing but fresh shocks. 
On the other hand, the Unionists, of course, insist on 
the important fact that there is anything but unanimity 
even amongst the people who demand a. separate 
national organisation; that you cannot gratify the 
majority without driving the minority to desperation ; 
that, so far from conciliation having furnished us with 
any good omen for the consequences of further con- 
ciliation, it has given rise to by far the most formidable 
phase of the long struggle; that no arrangement can be 
imagined which would not place the two islands in con- 
stant feud except total separation ; and that total separa- 
tion is admitted to be totally inconsistent with the welfare 
as well of the parts as of the whole. There you have ina 
nutshell the whole controversy, and no effective argument 
can be imagined which does not either reproduce some 
one or more of these contentions, or illustrate them by 
examples. It is just like the question which divided the 
North and South in the American Union, a question 
where there was really no room for compromise, where 
compromise meant nothing but surrender either by one of 
the antagonists or the other. If the Irish give up their 
separate Irish Parliament and Administration, they give 
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up everything that they are contending for; they give up 
their idea. If the Unionists concede a separate Irish Pay. 
liament and Administration, they concede everything 
the Irish are asking for; they concede their idea - 
they concede what at least two-fifths of the Irish 
people detest even more cordially than the majority 
of the English people; they concede the break-up 
of the United Kingdom, and something that will in. 
volve intestine strife in Ireland. There is no more any 
mode of avoiding the disagreeable necessity of perpetually 
hammering away at the same wearisome points, than 
there is of avoiding the hammering necessary when you 
either want to build or to break up. If you want to 
build, you must hammer-in the bolts and beams. If you 
want to break up, you must hammer-out the bolts and 
beams. And either way alike, you must hammer till you 
have finished the job. So it was in the American Civil 
War. The majority of the people had to hammer away at 
the wickedness of extending slavery ; at the right of the 
people to veto such wickedness ; at the duty of the Federal 
Government to defend itself from imminent dissolution ; 
at the absurdity of the contention that a State which had 
sworn allegiance to a larger whole should pretend that by 
giving notice to quit, it could absolve itself from its 
allegiance ; and at the evil motive which had prompted 
the whole proceeding. On the contrary, the South could 
do nothing but hammer away at driving into every- 
body’s mind the original concession of slavery as a 
principle which the separate States in the Union were at 
liberty to adopt ; the equally undoubted difficulties which 
had been interposed by the North to the safety of that in- 
stitution ; the sacredness which had always been attached 
to the free development of the separate States; and the 
plain fact that such freedom was now practically denied to 
all those States which had retained the institution of 
slavery. These statements were made and reiterated till 
the world was sick of them; and it was felt that if talk 
could but cease, and action exclude talk till the issue had 
been decided, it would have been much better for the world. 
There was no room for compromise. The struggle had to 
be fought out; and though it was impossible to prevent 
the interchange of mutual accusations while it was being 
fought out, very little depended on that interchange of 
mutual accusations, while a great deal depended on the 
earnestness of the fighting. 

Well, it seems to us very much the same in the United 
Kingdom now. We have not, indeed, got to blows. But 
we have got to decide at the polls what shall not be or 
what shall be attempted. In the meantime, it is hardly 
argument which will tell most in these elections. It 
is rather the display of determination and tenacity on 
each side. If the English see clearly that there is 
no real hope in anything like Mr. Gladstone’s half-way 
house, they will just set their teeth and say “‘ No!” to every 
attempt to make it appear that that happy expedient for 
bringing ten times as many troubles upon us as we have 
ever suffered yet, ought to be tried. If the Parnellites see 
clearly that if they are beaten now, they will be beaten 
for good, they will set their teeth and say “No!” to 
every attempt to make them happy without a separate 
Legislature and Administration; and the result must 
depend on the resolution and earnestness of the two 
peoples. In the meantime, we must make up our minds 
for a prolonged period in which arguments will be used only 
because human beings cannot act without talking, even 
when they know very well what they mean to do. It is 
rather a pity, for the action is none the better for the 
talking ; indeed, it is sometimes all the worse for it. And 
besides this, sterile discussion lowers the whole tone of 
discussion even on other subjects, and brings it nearer to 
the mere “you shall” and “you shan’t” of petulant 
schoolboys. Weare marching through a political wilder- 
ness in which intelligence, as distinct from character, is of 
very little use; and no one can expect the march to be a 
cheerful one, or fraught with benignant consequences to our 
statesmen. But the barren interlude has to be endured. 
We can only hope that it may not be unduly prolonged, 
and that by the time that the will of the nation is clearly 
manifested, we shall not have lost altogether the art of 
devising new means to meet unexpected political exigencies. 
Still it is a bad education, politically, however good it may 
be morally, to live in a time when moral resource is not 
even in demand, when you have to choose between con- 
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ENGLAND UNDER WORKING MEN. 


HE speech of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff to the London 
Working Men’s College on Saturday last marks a 
notable change 1n the attitude of two important classes 
to each other. When, in 1854, Mr. Maurice founded the 
London Working Men’s College, it is not too much 
to say that the thing he and his coadjutors, and all 
who sympathised with popular education, most desired 
to inspire in working men was a certain enthusiasm, 
or quality of ardour, in work, in the attainment of 
learning, in all social reforms, and in general politics. 
Apathy was the intellectual vice most dreaded, and any 
sign of devotion to a leader or a cause, even to the 
limit of wnreason, was regarded with sympathising 
indulgence, as hopeful evidence that at least there was 
heat within, and that the mental frost would speedily 
disappear. Every speech was an encouragement, every pro- 
hecy full of hope, every outside lecture tinged with a glow 
of warm imagination. “That the world is young,” was 
the refrain of most philanthropists’ thoughts as well as of 
(Charles Kingsley’s melodious optimism. To-day, though 
the College has not only survived but succeeded, and every 
year extends its invaluable influence over a wider area, 
the tone of its friends has become a different one, and 
there is hardly a philanthropist of the older and better 
type who does not sympathise with the key-note of 
Sir M. Grant-Duff’s able speech, and with him desire 
to bid the working men of England before all things 
beware of impulse, of emotion, of unconditioned de- 
ference to a leader. Education is extolled not because 
it generates ardour, but because it develops that width of 
view which, of all conditions, exerts the most restraining 
force. Teachableness, calm, the habit of grave reflection, 
mental independence,—these are the qualities the teachers 
of the day extol, and they have ample reason. The change 
both in their own position and that of their audience has 
been portentous. The teachers have become, as Sir M. 
Grant-Duff said, the minority of a minority, mere units 
amidst the millions, while the taught have become the 
masters of the Empire. One cautions, but one rarely 
stimulates, a master. The success of all executive 
government, of all legislation, of all efforts at social 
reform, now depends not upon the energy of the working 
men—for their mere weight, without exerting energy, will 
now give to any project they favour sufficient momentum 
—but on their power to think rightly, to study what 
displeases them, to restrain their own best impulses 
until they are sure that these are wise. The danger now 
isnot from apathy, but from sympathy ; not from distrust 
towards leaders, but from too much confidence in them ; not 
from want of “ go,’’ but from the tendency of every move- 
ment, and especially every benevolent movement, to become 
astampede. The change is a wonderful one ; and we, who 
remember well at least the literary expression of the 
older sentiment about educational progress, never realised 
it more fully than when we found ourselves, with most 
other reflecting men, approving Sir M. Grant-Duff’s idea 
that even for artisans the grand effect of liberal education 
will be to diminish impulse. 

We wonder if the new lesson will take hold, or rather, 
whether that multitudinous audience of which the students 
in the Working Men’s College are but a representative 
fraction—hardly that, indeed, for the students are selected 
by their unusual thirst for positive knowledge—will learn, 
either from leaders or events, the sober caution, the sus- 
pension of judgment, the restraint of momentary will, which 
have become, since the Constitution was revolutionised, 
their first necessities. The grounds for apprehension, the 
@ priort grounds, that is, are not few. The liberal educa- 
tion to which Sir M. Grant Duff points hopefully is, to 
begin with, almost beyond hope. Instruction has but an 
imperfect cumulative effect. The child of the man who 
has learned a little, learns, it is true, more easily than his 
father ; but he does not learn, and cannot learn, to dispense 
with learning, and for learning enough to constitute a 
liberal education there will never be the time. The habit of 
reading, be it only newspapers, will do something, and that 
of conversing something more ; but it is vain to hope that 
those who live by labour in England will in the next genera- 
tion gofar beyond the point at which the Scotch have arrived 
after their two hundred years of schooling; and the Scotch 
need Sir M. Grant-Duff at least as much as we do, are at 
least as much carried away by impulse, emotion, deference 








to a beloved leader. The perfervidum ingenium which 
was so long since observed in them has not been hammered 
out of them by teaching, not even when the teaching has 
given a culture as varied and as deep as Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Then, it is undeniable that, whatever the influence of training 
either in the school or the lecture-room, the influence of 
most other circumstances has tended rather to stimulate 
than torepressemotion. The rise of the new Press, with its 
pulpit-like method of passionate delivery; the increased 
and increasing influence of women in all departments of 
life; the infusion of the Celtic element into all public 
oratory ; the enormous worship for Mr. Gladstone, essentially 
a man of emotion, though he is also a man of genius; the 
sudden release of the power of expression which follows 
inevitably on education,—all these things, and many more, 
have tended to superheat the steam, and make of impulse 
an uncontrollable force. The tendency to “rushes” has 
become a visible factor in English daily action, and it 
has been perceived by scores of aspirants to power or to 
notoriety, who have seized on it as on a new motor, and who 
deliberately stir the fire of emotion, heedless of all it may 
consume, or wishing that the flame may be destructive. 
These men have discerned, too, with an insight which we 
cannot but admire, greatly as we detest its consequences, 
that secret of the English which is known to the English 
alone,—-that their impulses towards virtue burn up quicker, 
though too often they also burn out quicker, than their 
impulses towards evil. It is, therefore, in the name of 
humanity that workmen are easiest taught to disobey the 
law, in the name of generosity that they are persuaded to 
plunder, in the name of love that they are preached out of 
their “ selfish” patriotism. The very virtues of the people, 
their best qualities, the most hopeful of their instincts, are 
daily kindled as fresh fuel for the great blaze of impulse 
which puts on that light of intelligence by which they 
should be directed. 

It is hard, with so much against us, to feel hope; and yet 
we see no reason for despair. We see little sign of impulse 
becoming triumphant in private affairs, much of an increase 
in the cool hard-headedness, patience, and caution of the 
whole people, and more especially of those skilled artisans 
who are so often spoken of as the only working men. Look 
at the whole history‘of Trade-Unions, Benefit Societies. 
Building Societies, and the Co-operative movement,—has 
not Mr. Hughes, in these very days, and in our own columns, 
been almost weeping, humorous writer as he is, over the 
decline of emotion visible within that last form of pro- 
gress? Yet if impulse is altering character, and not merely 
modifying methods of action, its victory should be as 
visible in private as in public affairs. Look at the dif- 
ference in the tone of all agricultural labourers, and 
remember how, when a machine superseded the flail, 
and the most heart-breaking of all forms of human 
labour died suddenly away, they displayed the sovereignts 
of impulse. Would they even think of burning out 
electricity as they tried to burn out steam? Then, too. 
though the stampedes are so frequent, and sometimes 
so irresistible, they are displaying this new quality, 
those who obey them know how to stop themselves. 
Suddenly, from no reason except the force of internal 
vaution, the pace is slackened, checked, stopped, and 
there is perfect calm,—vide the history of the “ Bitter 
Cry.” The leaders find that, easy as the fuel was to 
light, to keep it burning passes human power. The 
truth is, as we hope, and with some reserves believe, 
that although the dominance of emotion, in a Teutonic 
population at all events, will never be quelled by educa- 
tion—because there never can be enough of education 
to do it—it can be and is subdued by experience, and 
even a little instruction enables the multitude to aceumu- 
late experience more readily. The best evidence of that 
statement perhaps, certainly the most tangible, is that in 
England, alone in the world, the least mobile mass is that 
of the great cities. The multitude grows experienced 
there, and the hardest places in England in which to excite 
emotion are London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, vast cities absolutely and permanently in their 
workmen’s hands. The greatest city in the world is also the 
one least given to stampedes. There is hope there for the 
men of Sir M. Grant-Duff’s ideas, and hope also in this. Of 
all classes within the community, the one which has become 
by comparison with its former condition the most instructed 
is the upper ten thousand of the working men; and it has 
become also so cool, so cautious, so little given to the 
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sovereigaty of impulse, that it is denounced by every hot- 
head on the Continent as hopelessly false to that ‘ pro- 
eramme of the future” which is Impulse solidified into an 
evil code. 





TWO LESSONS OF THE MORIER INCIDENT. 


PF\HERE are two broad lessons to be learned from the 

history of the Morier incident. One is, that the 
character of Prince Bismarck is not softening but 
hardening with age, and that his faults continue seriously 
to diminish the immense value of his capacities to his 
country. Of all those faults, the greatest is the violence 
of his dislike to all who rival him, or oppose him, or 
thwart him, even though the thwarting be accidental, or 
occurs in the course of acknowledged duty. This defect 
has throughout embarrassed his internal administration, 
for it has disinclined strong men to act under him, has 
prevented his founding a school of statesmen, and has 
left him, when approaching old age, surrounded with 
clerks instead of colleagues. But for the accident that 
his son inherits some of his capacities, Germany would 
be without a man capable from experience as well as 
powers of carrying on successfully the work which the 
Prince has not as yet completed. His immense blunder 
in declaring war on the Papacy, and trying, so to speak, if 
he could not shell a ghost into submission, was due to 
himself alone, for his master never liked the Culturkampf, 
and it was a perfect illustration of the grand want in his 
powerful nature. He lacks tolerance for opponents. It 
is coming out again in this attack on Sir Robert Morier, 
which is no more a Press attack than it is an attack 
by the birds of the air. Any German editor who 
ventured without the Chancellor’s consent to say or pub- 
lish one-half of what has been published and said, would 
in a week be laid by the heels in prison, and perhaps, like 
the unlucky Dr. Geficken, kept there for ninety days to 
await trial. The attack must come from the Chancellor ; 
and though its motives are still a mystery, its results are 
palpably disastrous to German interests. Whether Prince 
Bismarck dislikes Sir Robert Morier personally, or is deter- 
mined to break his influence in St. Petersburg, or merely 
wages war on him in continuance of his inexplicable cam- 
paign against all who influenced the late Emperor, remains 
his secret; but he is striking at him in the fierce way in which 
he strikes at foes, and with a disregard of consequences 
which in a statesman of his rank excites a kind of amaze- 
ment. Suppose even that he is right, which as regards 
the charge of treachery is impossible, look at the waste of 
resources for no end. There is not a diplomatist in Europe 
whom the attack does not irritate and alarm ; not a states- 
man who does not feel as if he were dealing with a man upon 
whose action he could not calculate, who cared nothing for 
results, and who might at any moment spring a mine upon 
the friendliest Power. At this very juncture, Prince 
Bismarck, besides asking the “ benevolence ” of the English 
Foreign Office towards his general foreign policy, desires 
something very like a co-partnership in action upon the 
African coast. His son, in a public speech, admits this, 
actually going the length of using the phrase that German 
and English interests are “ married” in East Africa. Lord 
Salisbury is quite willing to accept the co-partnership, has 
even agreed to carry it out, but is impeded and hampered 
by a suspicion among his own party as well as Liberals, 
that the Prince is only simulating friendship, and, to speak 
plainly, is making a cat’s-paw of him. ‘This suspicion 
alienates half the journals friendly to the Government, 
produces constant interpellations in Parliament, and is so 
deep and strong in the religious world, that but for the 
ceneral wish of all sensible Englishmen to live in friend- 
ship with Germany, Lord Salisbury might be compelled to 
decline any proposal for joint action. And this is the 
very moment chosen for an outbreak which is regarded all 
over England as a perfectly unjustified affront. “ What 
on earth makes the Chancellor so rude ¥” was the question 
asked of us by a passionate admirer both of him and his 
policy, and it exactly expresses both the depth and the kind 
of the annoyance felt. That annoyance is not due to the 
charge itself, which, however serious, is a matter to be settled 
by evidence—including, of course, the evidence of character 
~but to the tone and temper towards England betrayed 
in making it. There is not only no friendliness in that 
tone, but no respect, and the English people, though 
curiously tolerant of mere discourtesy—witness their treat- 
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ment of the Sackville incident—have not the slightest 
notion of being browbeaten. That makes them not onl: 
sullen, but suspicious. Just-imagine how Cavour, the onl 
man of this half-century who stood on Prince Bismarck, 
level, would have treated Sir Robert Morier’s application 
—even if it ought to have gone through Sir FE. Malet 
with what pleasant readiness he would have intimated his 
wish for the publication of Marshal Bazaine’s denja] 
with what polished courtesy he would have expressed 
his regret that Sir Robert’s statement, “so excusably and 
inevitably full of feeling, had left him in greater perplexity 
than ever !” r 

It is a most regrettable affair, because of the Chap. 
cellor’s method; and its second lesson is, that the profes. 
sional doctrines of the older diplomatists are shown by the 
new circumstances of the world to have been more right 
than ever. They held that external polish of language 
was essential to their profession ; that gentlemanliness of 
bearing not only became a nation, but was required of it; and 
that a certain punctiliousness of courtesy, carried even to 
the verge of finicking—as it was when Lord Palmerston 
rebuked Count Walewski for using the word “ war,” 
instead of the more diplomatic “serious consequences ”— 
mollified and facilitated the intercourse of nations. Men 
smiled at what they thought a mere professional prejudice; 
but the diplomatists were right then, and are more right 
now, when everything must be laid before a multitude ten 
times as sensitive as any Foreign Secretary or King. The 
latter may pardon a rough method, because he knows it js 
part of the idiosyncrasy of his great opponent, or may even be 
pleased with it, as enabling him to show himself to the diplo. 
matic world panoplied in the armour of courtesy ; but the 
multitude understands nothing except what is patent, and 
asks, like our friend quoted above, why the foreign assailant 
cannot be commonly civil. Urbanity is the first protection 
of diplomacy against the misunderstandings of the mob, 
and its suspicious habit of reading into despatches some. 
thing intended to be derogatory to its own dignity. The 
uneducated never understand that professionals can 
spar without quarrelling, and more mischief is done 
by a brusque sentence to be read by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Americans, than by twenty despatches 
over which a Foreign Secretary puckers his brows. 
As diplomatists are human, the only way to prevent 
the writing of such sentences is to enforce profes. 
sional rules, always the last rules to be broken, and so 
make it almost an instinct with all who pen despatches, to 
avoid brusquerie as they would avoid boorishness in a 
Sovereign’s presence. We only wish the same rule could 
in international questions be enforced upon the Press. 
The boorishness in which some journalists delight is almost 
as provocative as the brusquerie of Foreign Ministers, 
and but that the masses do not yet read foreign 
papers, would constantly threaten the continuance of 
international amity. Unfortunately, such a change is 
almost too much to hope for. Independent news- 
papers too often think it patriotic to give point and ex- 
pression to the inarticulate irritation of the masses; while 
dependent newspapers, in Germany and France at all 
events, esteem it their function to print all the ill-tempered 
insinuations which the Minister, as a gentleman, puts 
away from him. Even Prince Bismarck, with all his 
roughness of speech, is incapable of hinting, as one of his 
editors has done, that Sir Robert Morier must have forged 
Marshal Bazaine’s letter, or it would be written in better 
French ! 





LORD ROSEBERY ON COUNTY COUNCILS. 
ORD ROSEBERY is a Home-ruler, and a leading 
one, and as such we desire for him any amount of 
failure in his political designs ; but for all that, we heartily 
hope that he will be returned by the City to the London 
County Council. We have no less than three reasons for 
that hope, any one of which ought to be sufficient to 
justify it in the eyes of the most convinced Unionist in the 
land. In the first place, his election will give a death-blow 
to the system of voting for or against County Councillors 
on purely party grounds. If the most Conservative con- 
stituency in the Kingdom elects one of the most prominent 
chiefs of the Radical Opposition to represent it in the 
Council, it will be impossible, or at all events indecent, 
to denounce any efficient candidate whatever on account of 
his political opinions. That result is not only in accordance 
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with common-sense—for it would be as reasonable to ask | “strangers” all but the smallest local notabilities. He 


the politics of your doctor or your dentist as to ask those | repudiates, in his speech of Monday, the notion that 
of a County Councillor—but it doubles in all cases, and in | the Council of London will be unattractive to great men, 
many cases trebles, the area of free choice ; and London will | because of the limitations of its powers, for even were 
need the widest area of choice before this Council has | those powers less extensive than they are—and the 
reached the term either of its duration or its powers. | Council begins life with the revenue of Sweden and 
Before a very few years have passed, London will be | double its National Debt—nothing which concerns all 
hungry for men who can govern boldly and well, men London can possibly be small. Why, the monopoly 
who can expend great revenues wisely, and pick officials | of the dust, or cinders, or smoke-deposit of London would 
without blunder, and distinguish instantly between a) made a House like the tothschilds, and a regiment lives by 
“ery” and a mature popular opinion, and face a mob | gathering up the droppings in its streets. Can East Ham 
with entire indifference alike to its anger and its re- and Stratford, Belgravia and Whitechapel, be united ? asks 
commendations. It is well to clear the ground before | Lord Rosebery, and for answer points to the one unity 
the necessity becomes sharp, and nothing could clear the 





which already exists, that unity in the charity of London 
ground better than Lord Rosebery’s election. If he can | which is felt in all the extremities of the earth, and which so 
be elected in the City, any man may be elected for | swells its benefactions that they exceed in volume the taxa- 
any division of the Metropolis on the grounds alone | tion of any one of the smaller European Powers. Lord 
of high character and special promise of efficiency | Rosebery sees London as it is, fears for it as it will be, and 
inhis work. In the second place, we believe Lord Rose- | hopes for it as it may be, as a statesman should, and not asa 
bery to be the most competent candidate who has yet | vestryman does; and therefore we hope he will sit in the 
offered himself for the Council. We do not mean that he | Council to which, in principle at all events, Parliament 
jg a man of ability, though that is unquestioned, or a} has committed London. That Council will, for three 
keen-witted man of the world—though no one will years at least, have ample work. “The delays, and even 
question that who notices the marvellous adroitness of | the expense, but at any rate the work, will be infinitely 
his allusions to the City Guilds, and understands what greater than people at present contemplate. To give an idea, 
the allusions mean—or that he has large experience of | for instance, of what the County Council will have to do, 
affairs, though it must be as great as that of almost any let us consider that it will be more to you than the Metro- 
man who accumulates a fortune in the City. There isa | politan Board of Works,—infinitely more. It will govern 
competence which is more valuable than any of these, | five million people. To put it by space, it will cover one 
the power to raise a discussion to its proper level, and hundred and twenty square miles of people. It will have 
guide it towards the right conclusion; and it is this to look after the physical well-being of this incaleulable 
which Lord Rosebery possesses. Let any one who doubts | population, which is growing at a rate I hardly like to 
this statement read Lord Rosebery’s speeches of Monday estimate day by day. It will have to look after their houses, 
and Wednesday, and ask himself if they have not en- | drainage, water, air, streets, fire-engines—and I hope 
lightened him, have not cleared as well as elevated his | it will increase their fire-engines—their lights, and their 
perception of the work to be done by the Council, and of | amusements. It will have to do all this efficiently, or, if 
the way to set about it. The Council will need, no doubt, it does not, it will bring the house about its ears. And it 
“practical men,” as one of Lord Rosebery’s opponents will have to do it more than efficiently ; it will have to look 
called them, men who can check accounts, and who under- round for every fresh light which it can obtain in order to 
stand bricklaying, and who can succeed in the superhuman | gain information as to the best manner of improving the 
task, never performed yet, of compelling a drainage con- methods. Now, what does that represent? The new 
tractor to do his work in time; but it will also require a County Council will be the nurse, the housekeeper, the 
man who can make its policy intelligible to the five millions | guardian, and the trustee of London; and when you come 
it will govern and tax, and set up for its officers an ideal | to consider what it will require for the Council to adapt 
standard of efficiency, and induce it to act always as a_ itself to these variegated functions, by means of one hundred 
Metropolitan Senate should, and not as a jobbing | and thirty-seven men meeting ina reom, some of whom have 
vestry. Lord Rosebery can do all that; do it, not never seen each other before and have no common relations, 
like Lord Magheramorne, as an able counsel for the you can conceive what the first work of organisation will 
defence of his Board, but like a statesman who applies be on that Council. That is the whole of the argument 
to the affairs of a great city the methods which that I wish to address to you to-night to show to you why 
prove successful in the affairs of a great Empire. Lord I do not think that the County Council will have a bit 
Rosebery will, we doubt not, do hard work besides in| more time or energy than it knows what to do with to 
organising details; but he will do more than that; he will | accomplish what has been laid uponit. Itis not a light and 
be the persuasive man of the Council, and merely by his | easy task to get any vast machine into order; but this 
presence and his speeches will raise the whole character is the vastest machine that the world has ever seen.” 
alike of its deliberation and of its habitual action. He will | If the City will but poll all its electors, we have no fear 
be the chemical ingredient of which the Metropolitan | for Lord Rosebery’s election ; but there lies the danger of 
Board of Works was always in want to clarify it; and the whole situation. Except in one or two districts, the 
there is in municipal affairs no competence like that. body of the people are not interested yet, and the vote may 
The third reason for our desiring that Lord Rosebery | be smaller even than that by which the School Board 
should be elected is, that we believe him to have realised, is returned. The electors do not realise how great 
a so few of the candidates have realised, what London | their responsibilities are, how vast are the interests con- 
really is, and what its place in the Kingdom is rapidly fided to their care, how magnificent may be the jobbery it 
becoming. He recognises that the people of this capital they suffer those who are attracted by the scent of possible 
form, in fact, a considerable nation, much more numerous | gain to monopolise the polling-booths. In the teeth of all 
than the population of the United States when they experience, of recent exposures, and of Lord Rosebery’s 
whelled, incomparably richer, and, but that they all urgent warnings—and Lord Rosebery they will admit, 
suffer, as Lord Rosebery said, under the same fog, at least knows the world he lives in—they will persist in 
nearly as varied in the circumstances of their lives. believing that they cannot be victimised for long. They 
In two if not three recent speeches, and in an article | cannot, if they will but choose their men and carry them ; 
which we feel sure was his, though we will not lift the veil but if, lost in their private affairs, they will not take the 
tom anonymous writing, Lord Rosebery has expressed, as_ trouble even to go to the polls, they will wake up some day 
he expressed again on Wednesday, an almost painful sense to a new perception of the meaning of the text,—‘* Where 
of the vastness of London, of its portentous rate of growth | the carcase is, there will the vultures be gathered together.” 
~it adds a Norwich to itself every year—-and of the Thereare men more peaceful than Blucher, and more astute 
temendous attractive power with which it draws or too, who are saying even now of London,—* Ach Gott! 
sucks away the population of the country. It is, from whata city to plunder !” 
one point of view, a monster which eats up annually 
tighty villages; and Lord Rosebery, who sees this, 
finds the city stir his imagination like a nation, and | 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RETURN. 


in the most brilliant passage of Wednesday’s speech | HE heartiness and cordiality of the public welcome 
asks its population to rise to the level of their position, | accorded on Tuesday evening to Mr. and Mrs. 


‘0 consider themselves a united people, and to invite all Chamberlain, on their return to England, are matters 
Intellectual aid in their government, instead of rejecting as | of public congratulation. There can be no better proof 
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of worthiness in a statesman than the fact that the 
people of the city in which he dwells not only choose 
him for their representative, but are able to sink even 
the most bitter party differences to do him honour. 
Considering that in all provincial towns local jealousy 
is apt to be very strong, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the very remarkable position which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has won for himself in Birmingham. Though in 
no sort or kind of sense a parochial politician, and though 
holding as wide views on all the great national questions 
as any statesman living, Mr. Chamberlain has yet managed 
never to lose the position won by him in local affairs. That 
this is so speaks highly not only for Mr. Chamberlain, but 
for his fellow-townsmen. The city which has not only pro- 
duced out of its quickened municipal life so striking a politi- 
cal figure as Mr. Chamberlain, but has managed to retain 
its loyalty to him unabated for so many years, is one of 
which its citizens may be justly proud. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s return to the ordinary work of the 
House of Commons, and of daily political life, especially 
when taken in connection with the ceremony at Birming- 
ham, should remind us of the special advantages which 
he has enjoyed from being a municipally trained states- 
man. A generation ago, a man never, or at any rate 
very seldom, developed into a Cabinet Minister without a 
long probation. To get into Parliament for the first time 
after forty, and to obtain a place ina Ministry within six 
or seven years, was a thing practically unknown. The 
statesmen all came from one of three classes,—either 
directly from the aristocracy ; from among the nominees 
who sat for the rotten boroughs of the aristocracy and 
supported its influence; or from the relations of rich mer- 
chants, who, having designed a son or nephew for politics, 
purchased him a seat in Parliament, and helped him on 
with money and influence in that as in any other business. 
Tn all three cases, public life was usually entered between 
twenty and thirty by those who aspired to office. The 
men thus marked out for statesmen from the very 
beginning of their careers, worked at politics as at a pro- 
fession, and looked forward to rising to Cabinet rank 
only after they had served an apprenticeship of ten or 
fifteen years as Under-Secretaries and Junior Lords in 
Departments presided over by old and experienced poli- 
ticians. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, did not enter the 
Cabinet till he had learned the details of administration 
by serving as Junior Lord to the Treasury, as Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, and as Vice-President of the 
Council, and Master of the Mint. Now, however, it seems 
more than likely that in future men will often enter a 
Government who, like Mr. Morley or Mr. Chamberlain, 
have not embarked upon active politics till middle-life, 
and who will have acted in no subordinate capacity 
before undertaking the highest work of administra- 
tion. When the revolution thus effected in the filling 
of so many important Government posts first became 
apparent, not a few voices were raised in protests and com- 
plaints which undoubtedly seemed substantial enough. 
‘See the result,’ it was said, ‘of making our institutions 
democratic. Even if you get nothing worse, you will now 
clearly have half the great offices of State filled by men 
who till a very few years ago have never had a thought 
beyond their counting-houses, their factories, or their 
newspapers, and who will be utterly unable to adapt 
themselves to the new and complicated duties of govern- 
ment. Instead of being ruled by trained statesmen, 
we shall have our affairs at the mercy of perhaps 
well-meaning, but certainly blundering and_ inefficient, 
because untrained and ignorant men.’ Such gloomy pro- 
phecies sound, no doubt, uncomfortably likely to turn out 
correct. Fortunately, however, they have not been fulfilled, 
and the reason is not far to seek. Though true, they do 
not contain the whole truth. A statesman—speaking for 
the ordinary case, and not for the exception—ought un- 
doubtedly to have served an apprenticeship in public 
affairs; but then, it must not be forgotten that the conduct 
of public affairs is not confined to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Though the scale is so much smaller, the manage- 
ment of the business of a great Municipality is an 
excellent training for a politician who aspires to take 
a part in the government of the country. This lesson 
Mr. Chamberlain has taught the country, and a very 
valuable lesson it is. Though never in Government 
employment till he entered Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in 
1880, he soon proved that he was by no means unused to 





i 
the work of administration, and almost at once produ 
an impression for governing capacity upon the Depasa 
over which he presided. ‘The knowledge gained int 
work of local administration in Birmingham stood him . 
good stead as a Minister, and proved quite as serviceah} 
as if he had gone through that succession of juni 
appointments once thought indispensible to a seat in th 
Cabinet. After all, the matter is not one for any SUrprig 
for the qualities needed in one sphere are just thoy 
required in the other. What a successful head of a Depart. 
ment needs is, first, the power of judging people and ¢ 
knowing what they are fit for—in a word, of unde, 
standing men as well as things—and then the faculty 
of getting subordinates to carry out a particular line g 
policy, not in their way, but in his way. But the Mayor 
of a great provincial town is called upon to use these ye 
faculties, and to practise what we ‘term collectively the arts 
of government and administration. So long, then, as ths 
men who only reach the conduct of Imperial affairs jp 
middle-life have been trained in the management of city or 
county business, we need have no fear that we shall sutfe 
from the dying out of that class of statesman of whom My 
Gladstone is now the most prominent example remaining 
among us. Town Councils and County Councils, beside 
performing their other functions, may be of no small ug 
in serving as training places for the statesmen of the 
future. It would be a matter for congratulation, indeed 
if this fact were widely recognised, and if young men 
anxious to enter political life were expected to serve their 
apprenticeship on local bodies. Mr. Chamberlain’s careg 
might well serve as an inducement to the adoption of suc 
a course. His success would have been far less easy had 
he never been Mayor of Birmingham. 

We must not leave the subject of Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech at Birmingham without expressing our sincere 
pleasure at and agreement with his eloquent words in 
regard to America. Nothing is more a subject for congratu. 
lation than the fact that Americans and Englishmen are 
at least agreed upon one thing,—come what may, they wil 
never refer their disputes and difficulties to the arbitrament 
of the sword. As Mr. Chamberlain justly says, the growth 
of this (celing is in no small measure due to the influence 
of Mr. John Bright, and to those who supported him in 
defending and upholding the cause of the Union in 
America. Twenty-six years ago, the friendship of the two 
branches of the English race was endangered by the fact that 
many English people, through an imperfect understanding 
of the quarrel with the South, lent their sympathies to the 
cause of disunion. Let us trust that Unionists will re. 
member this, and not allow the fact that America largely 
mistakes the present situation, to make them imagine that 
she seeks the dismemberment of England. However far 
misconception of the Home-rule Question is carried, let us 
never forget that we are of the same race, and that at 
heart the American people are our sincere well-wishers. 





THE EPIDEMIC OF MURDER. 


OTHING is more astonishing than the law of 
moral contagion which appears to render violent 
crime the cause of more violent crime, almost after the 
same fashion as that in which one case of scarlet-fever is 
the cause of another case of scarlet-fever. Possibly it 
may be the failure to discover the author or authors of 
the horrible Whitechapel murders, besides the morbid 
interest excited by those murders, which may have added 
to the force of the criminal impulse,—or, rather, which 
may have diminished the fear that should have counter- 
acted the criminal impulse. And if so, the ill-success of the 
police in recent cases of murder,—for example, in the case 
of the murder at Poplar, and of the three recent child- 
murders, the authors of all of which may very likely suc- 
ceed in escaping detection,—will contribute still further to 
increase the criminal’s hope of escaping punishment. But 
though it may well be that the mystery which envelops 
a good many of the recent murders has diminish 
dangerously the wholesome dread of exposure and 
punishment, we believe that the morbid excitement which 
the story of the murders has produced has done far more 
to stimulate the active criminal impulse, than the failure 
to detect the criminal has done to diminish the dread of 
consequences. The evidence of this is that in so many © 
these cases the murder has certainly been the consequent? 
of some other outrage, as in the horrible case at Godalming; 
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where the murderer gave himself up to justice, and where 
there is, therefore, little reason to suppose that the hope of 
escaping punishment can have. materially attenuated the 
jeterring motives. Again, the young murderers at 
Tunbridge Wells would never have _been convicted, had 
they not themselves furnished the evidence on which they 
were found guilty ; so that we may feel very confident that 
however mischievous the failure to bring criminals to 
‘ystice may have been,—and, of course, it has been very 
mischievous,—in diminishing the deterrent motives, it has 
wielded nothing like the same pernicious influence on the 
amount of crime which the brooding of unhealthy imagina- 
tions over the foul details of violent crime has had in 
directly stimulating the passions which breed crime. The 
fear of punishment,—especially of the most effective of all 
punishments, the manifestation of popular loathing,—is 
certainly a sort of antiseptic which more or less stops the 
spread of contagion; but it is a feeble antiseptic at best, 
if its force be measured against the virulence of the poison 
spread by a constant study of the horrible details of sensa- 
tional crime. One of the most serious responsibilities of 
every criminal is the tendency of what he does to breed 
further crime of the same or of kindred types; though 
perhaps it is just as well, considering the hideous 
attraction that every sensational consequence appears 
to have for many criminals, that they do not and cannot 
anticipate the full horrors of the plague they are 
spreading. There are not a few criminals who, if they 
supposed that they could destroy the human race at one 
blow, would be all the more tempted to do it by the magni- 
tude of the crime. And we have little doubt that if the 
Whitechapel murderer had known beforehand of all the 
horror, all the blood-thirst, and all the morbid degeneracy 
of feeling generally that his deeds would excite, he would 
have entered on his black design with even more insane 
ardour than he actually displayed,—and certainly he dis- 
played more than enough for our unfortunate generation. 
Itisa great misfortune that the publicity which is neces- 
sarily given to every great crime, and still more to every 





great series of crimes, in itself fosters the moral ferment 
that produces such crimes. The evil, however, is nearly 
inevitable. It would never do not to express indignation 
and horror. And yet the indignation and horror,— 
except, at least, where they are directed against the actual 
offenders,—rather stimulate than diminish the morbid 
tendencies of which crime is the consequence ; and even 
where they are directed against the actual offenders, they 
cannot by any means effectually neutralise the injurious 
consequences of the morbid excitement that has been pro- 
duced. If the many persons whose passions are excited by 
reading the details of crime could realise that they were cer- 
tain to become the objects of popular loathing in case they 
committed such crimes, perhaps it might be different; but as 
they generally hope to escape detection, and do not always 
lok forward so far as even to think of the consequences 
of detection, the dread of this loathing is a very ineffectual 
antidote to the moral poison of these sensational stories of 
crime, 


But however little good it may be possible to do by ex- 
pressing the natural and healthy indignation with which 
the people in general view these horrors, this at least we 
should avoid,—this which in some instances is not avoided, | 
—bamely, the expression of a sentimental and maudlin 
dislike to capital punishment where capital punishment 
has been so richly deserved. It is a curious fact, but we 
believe it to be a fact, that the disposition to ery out against 
the shedding of the criminal’s blood is not altogether alien 
msentiment from the disposition which attaches an ex- 
cessive interest to the commission of bloody deeds. 
The modern tenderness for life as life is itself in | 
excess. The crime of murder, heinous as it is, is not 
8% heinous because blood is shed, but because it is the | 
st, the most emphatic, and most conspicuous expres- 
Sion of license of all kinds,—of the habitual and life- 
long failure of self-restraint, self-respect, and respect and 
onsideration for others in things both little and great. | 

€ tendency to fix attention on the shedding of blood as 
the most terrible of all crimes, ministers to that unhealthy 
interest felt in the shedding of blood which is at the 
Source of all this morbid feeling. We hold that 
the murderer is by no means the only criminal who 
might properly be put to death for his crime; that, | 
indee , there are not a few murderers who are less 
guilty than many criminals who have never shed blood ; | 








and that even where they are the worst of criminals, as they 
often are, it is more for the criminal actions which led up 
to the murder, than even for the murder itself. At all 
events, the maudlin dislike to capital punishment comes of 
the same stock as that excessive interest in murder which 
fosters a great deal of the contagious virulence of the crime. 
We would no more hesitate about the capital punishment of 
any of the recent murderers, if their guilt could be estab- 
lished, than we would hesitate to say that, after all, the 
murder they committed, wicked as it was, was not the 
worst evidence of their criminal life, but was only the 
natural consequence of much fouler thoughts and purposes 
and actions which it was impossible to protect from ex- 
posure without this final crime. Shedding of blood is, at 
least when we have such murderers as these to do with, 
the least cruel and the most wholesome way of expressing 
the public loathing for their licentious life. 


THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS.—A HARD AND 
DIFFICULT CASE. 


N Act was passed in the last days of the late 
Parliamentary Session to expedite the fulfilment 
of that task which has been assigned to the Crofter Com- 
mission in Scotland. The tribunal has wrought with 
exemplary diligence and with signal courage, tempered 
by a wise discrimination. Nevertheless, a large amount 
of business waits to be overtaken. The plan adopted to 
further its performance is to enlarge the staff, and to 
split responsibility. Hitherto, a Commissioner could not 
act alone. Henceforth, each of the three may do so, if 
aided by two Assessors. A great increase of speed, it is 
easy to see, will thus be attained. Should the auxiliaries 
be well qualified, the result may prove as satisfactory as 
those which have been arrived at. They differ very widely ; 
it 1s sometimes difficult to understand by what principle they 
have been governed; but there has been a notable absence 
of any disposition to impugn them, and where criticism has 
been ventured on, it has turned out inept and futile. 
Before the holidays, two big clusters of fresh decisions 
were issued. They affect the island of Lewis and the West 
of Sutherlandshire. As happened formerly, the additional 
cases from the latter county are distinguished by the small- 
ness of those rent-reductions which have been decreed. 
The awards embrace 330 small tenancies in the parish 
of Assynt. The earlier judgments affected a pacific 
population in its southern part. The diminution of 
rental that has been ordered there amounts only to 
6 per cent., a smaller change than that enjoined in any 
other instance. Moreover, only half the applicants will 
be thus benefited. A fourth of them remain as they were, 
while another fourth have been adjudged to pay more than 
they were paying. The arrears were insignificant as respects 
number and amount. In a majority of instances they 
were confined to a year’s payment, though in some they ran 
to two. Twenty-two and a half per cent. of them has been 
cancelled. Further north, non-payment had been syste- 
matically practised for a considerable period. With rent- 
repudiation there was conjoined occasional outbreaks of 
disturbance, the sole example of such disorder on the 
estate. It would seem, however, that some of the oceu- 
piers were pinched with greater severity than elsewhere. 
Their plight was not nearly so galling as that of their 
countrymen in the islands, but they were straitened beyond 
others of the Sutherland tenantry. Hence the reduc- 
tions made in the remaining 192 cases bring up the 
average over all to 13 per cent. In particular instances, as 
in that of Chashmore, which has acquired an unenviable 
notoriety, it reaches to 23. Still, the general result comes 
far below any previous determination; in all, about 
seventy persons have had their rents raised, and an equal 
number have been left as they were,—the proportions so 


| dealt with being almost equal in both ends of the district ; 


and it seems indisputable there existed every desire to 
pursue a kindly, considerate style of management, so that 
if those who had just cause for complaint had taken the 
right way to give it expression, relief would have been 
spontaneous}y afforded them. This is so even as regards 
requests that have been preferred for an enlargemeut of 
holdings, the first that have been submitted to the Com- 
missioners. They have deferred pronouncing upon 
them; but they will be spared any difficulty in com- 
plying with the stringent conditions that are laid down 
as regards such cases in the Act they have to administer ; 
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for the estate managers have been beforehand with them, 
and have given thought to the subject with a desire to 
carry out feasible improvements of that sort. Thus, 
the chances are that instead of pronouncing any positive 
fiat, the Commissioners will merely have to interpose their 
sanction so as to validate a voluntary arrangement. It 
deserves also to be noted that, as in the cases from the 
‘, east part of the county previously decided, the tenants 
whose rent has been raised have already been informed 
the augmentation will not be exacted. 


The Lewis cases stand forth in sharpest contrast with 
those from Sutherland. The story they disclose is ex- 
ceedingly distressing. It tells of good purposes foiled, of 
generous munificence lavished without beneficent result, 
of. large enterprises designed to mate a business character 
with patriotism and philanthropy that have encountered 
frustration and produced only disappointment. The late 
Sir James Matheson expended a great fortune upon the 
| island. He bought it at a cost of £190,000. In a short 
time he disbursed much more than an equal sum in the 
relief of poignant distress, and in the promotion of such 
improvements as would lift its inhabitants above the worst 
hazards of a recurrence. During the famine years, which 
ensued soon after his acquisition of it, he fed the starving 
folk at his own charges, the outlay going beyond £30,000, 
A sum of more than £100,600 went in reclaiming land. 
Equal to a fourth of that amount was spent in road- 
making. Large subsidies were given to the maintenance of 
steamboat communication and an improved mail service. 
Well-nigh £12,000 was devoted to school-buildings and the 
augmentation of teachers’ salaries. The crofters are also, for 
the most part, fishermen, and a good deal was done, though 
not so much as wisely might have been, to facilitate their 
labours in that capacity, alike as respects catch, cure, and 
marketing. Moreover, with the view of providing other 
employments, brick-works were established, and a great 
sum was sunk upon chemical experiments intended to 
utilise the peat with which the island abounds. An utterly 
inadequate return was derived from all this unstinted 
expenditure, though its outlay was regulated by advice 
deemed informed and trustworthy. Its gross amount, 
beyond the purchase-price, and independent of the capital 
spent on Stornoway Castle and grounds, mounts to over 
£260,000. Sad to say, much of it was wasted. The 
result has been naught. The mass of the people are 
no whit better off than they were half-a-century ago. 
They are as distressed now as they were ordinarily 
then, and, it must be added, as impracticable. They 
have more intercourse with the outer world, but it 
has had little effect in changing their condition. Capable 
of arduous and persevering toil, if it be of a sort that 
pleases them and gives promise of a reward both sure and 
proximate, they are, for the most part, indolent and un- 
enterprising. Their surroundings are undoubtedly far 
from favourable. The island contains about 400,000 acres, 
of which little more than the fortieth part is arable. The 
soil is poor everywhere, except on alluvial holms; the 
climate rigorous ; the population very redundant. In the 
year 1851 it was under 18,000, and was thought too 
numerous then; thirty years later it had grown to more 
than 26,000,—that is, more than the whole of Sutherland- 
shire contains, though Sutherland is three times larger. 
Macuiloch, in his book on the Western Highlands, writes 
of them as “ being of pure Danish origin, although speaking 
unmixed Gaelic.” He adds:—*It would not be easy to 
mistake them for Highlanders: fat and fair, with ruddy 
complexions and blue eyes, their manners are mild and 
pleasing.” Some change has passed on them, though they 
continue picturesquely peculiar, and unite acuteness with 
simplicity. Their soil remains niggardly unfertile. In Sir 
John Sinclair’s first Statistical Account, published in 1797, 
itis described as “of little utility to beasts, of none to 
man, all covered with heath.” The statement in 1834 was: 
— There isa green line round the sea-shore ; but through- 
out the interior it is black as ink, bare of everything, almost 
of heath itself.” 

The crofting population number 22,500, their land being 
divided into 2,900 tenancies, the average rental of which 
was £2 17s. per croft. ‘The applications to have fair rents 
fixed which have been disposed of number 607. The 
changes ordered have been most sweeping. The reduc- 
tions, which in some instances run up to more than 50 per 
cent., average 36; while arrears, often extending back four 
or five years in wholesale series, have been cancelled at the 





average rate of 80 per cent. What the effect will be, it 
is impossible to divine. The agricultural rent of the island 
seven years ago was nominally more than £12,000 a year, Qf 
this, fully one-third was derived from a few sheep-farmen 
who hired pasturage for big flocks. It has declined all ov 
of late, though the sums obtained from other sources nay 
have risen. This compensation, in so far as it came from 
the tenants of deer-forests, has recently fallen off. With the 
decline of the rental, there has ensued no decrease of loca] 
taxation. The movement tends rather to aggravate what 
was a burden of almost intolerable weight. The poop. 
rates and education rates are higher in the Lewis thay 
anywhere else. Taken along with other taxes, they 
approximate to 10s. in the £1, and have been knownjy 
some parishes to exceed that huge sum. Half the among 
on rentals exceeding £4 is paid by the life-proprietriy, 
while she is responsible for the whole levy on sums beloy 
that figure. As it is, financial difficulties that threaten to 
culminate in bankruptcy beset the local authorities, ang 
no outlet from the quagmire wherein they are e@. 
tangled, of a sort that will receive the sanction of 
existing law, can be suggested by the most ingenious, 
Something ought to be devised for the relief of 
pressing embarrassments ; while, beyond the problem of 
meeting the troubles of the hour, how permanently to 
better the condition of the island is an enigma the 
magnitude and gravity of which have no parallel in the 
Highlands. The crofters must get more land if they are 
to remain in any numbers where they are, and the hapless 
cottars, who at present make shift with none, must be 
raised to a like level; but it would be undesirable to 
suppress the system of middle-sized farms, which is no 
innovation ; and if they are to be retained or multiplied, the 
cultivatable soil is not large enough to make room for all, 
Some, therefore, must go, unless industry and trade can be 
marvellously developed ; yet if they are to go willingly, no 
stronger inducements can be held out than those Sir James 
Matheson proffered with little avail. Forty years since, he 
was willing to forgive all debts, to buy their cattle from the 
crofters if they could find no other purchaser, to provide 
a passage to Canada, and, if a sufficient number volunteered, 
to send with them pastors and teachers. The Scottish 
Secretary and his advisers are not likely to do more. They 
may have better success, though it is to be feared the Lewis 
men are too conservative and too gregarious to depart 
readily from the ways of their fathers and their fellows. 
The main reliance must be placed on an increase of know. 
ledge to furnish a clue that will guide through the mazes 
of this labyrinth. 









MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 

NHE passage of arms between Mr. Llewelyn Davies and 
“Commissioner” Railton belongs to a class of con 

tests which give equal satisfaction to both combatants. 
Each not merely claims the victory, but sincerely believes 
that he has gained it. The reason, of course, is that each 
has his own conception of what victory means. Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies tries to pin the Salvationist down toa 
test which the Salvationist himself views with airy in 
difference. ‘Show me,’ he says, ‘permanent instances 
of solid reformation in a given area and in a given 
class. You profess to bring “salvation” to people too 
degraded for any other religious agency to touch. — The 
neighbourhood of Lisson Grove is degraded enough for 
anything, and your machinery has been at work there 
on a great scale and for a considerable time. Where are 
your converts ? Where are the men and women pel 
manently reclaimed from among the worst inhabitants of 
this district, and now steadily setting a gccd example to 
their neighbours?’ The Salvaticnist idea of success stops 
a long way short of this. It leoks upon the action of the 
machinery as an end in itself. So many services, so may 
bands, so many officers: Mr. Booth reckons them all up with 
an implied inquiry,—t What more can you want ? All these 
people were once possessed of the devil; they are now not 
merely sitting clothed and in their right minds, but golbg 
about the streets in uniform, and preaching instant salva 
tion” Mr. Llewelyn Davies is not at all moved by this 
answer. To him itscems no answer at all. ‘I asked you, 
he says in cffect, ‘to show me what your engine products, 
and you give me the revolutions cf the driving-wheel. I 
have never questioned the power of the Salvation Anmy t 
attract recruits. If it had not been able to show as much 
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es 
as this, it would not have become the huge organisation it 
undoubtedly is. What I chalienged was the quality of the 
yecruits in the first instance, and the permanence of the 
influence which the service exerts upon those engaged in it.’ 
Possibly, if Mr. Booth had conducted this controversy 
from the first, he would have had recourse to a different 
method from that employed by Mr. Railton. It was a case 
ip which humility would have been eminently the best 
dlicy. Let us suppose that the Salvationist reply had 
taken something of this form:—‘ We do not pretend to 
come up to the very high standard that you propose to us; 
we have not done all, or nearly all, that we want to do. 
But we have at least done more than you have. We 
have visited the lowest districts of Marylebone, and so, we 
doubt not, have you. So far as preaching goes, we are on 
a level. 
forbear,” has been the motto of both of us. But in our 
case thev have heard. Granting that neither of us have 
had converts, we have at least had listeners. What will 
be the effect on these listeners must be decided hereafter. 
We can but sow early and late, in the hope that a visible 
harvest will be gathered in by-and-by.’ We do not very well 
see what room there would have been for rejoinder to such 
a plea as this. It takes time to try a new experiment. 
There are two reasons, however, which made it difficult for 
Mr. Railton to take this line. 
have made large demands on his modesty, and ardour and 
modesty do not always go together. Mr. Booth himself 
might have offered a defence of this kind more easily than 
his subordinate. A General is permitted to distrust his 
own ability where a Lieutenant is not allowed to distrust 
hiscommander’s. But even Mr. Booth would have had to 
put forward this plea witha great deal of caution. It would 
not do to discourage your followers, still less to contravene 
anessential tenet of the creed he has taught them. What is 
the worth of “instant salvation” if, when the instant has 
passed, it may be salvation no longer? The foundation of 
the Salvationist system is the efficacy of feeling not merely 
to begin the conversion of a sinner, but to complete it. 
The Salvationist and the Dominican start very much in 
the same way. Lach appeals to the emotions of his 
hearers, and labours to bring them,—one to the con- 
fessional, the other to the anxious bench. The difference 
between the two lies in the after-treatment. The 
Dominican knows nothing of instant salvation ; the best he 
has to offer is admission to a state of grace from which 
you may fall. ‘To the Salvationist that would seem but a 
poor boon. He can tell you of a state of grace from 
which there is no falling. It is true that Mr. Booth talks 
about backsliders, and implies—as being a man of sense, 
he cannot help implying—that the converts made by his 
Army do not always end as they began. But this is an 
admission made under pressure, and contradicted as soon 
as made. How can you talk of so many “saved” this 
and so many “saved” that, if you stop every time that 
you use the phrase to explain that you do not know 
whether they are saved or not ? How can you make feeling 
the one supreme and triumphant instrument by which to 
turn men into saints, if while the operation is actually 
going on, you remind the subjects of it that their feelings 
are not to be trusted ? The doctrine of instant salvation 
has its difficulties as well as its rewards. 
_We must not attach too much importance to the incon- 
sistency which Mr. Davies points out between the original 
programme of the Salvationists and the revised edition of 
itnow in circulation, though it is a very serious incon- 
sistency, since if the recruits of the Salvation Army are 
chiefly taken from amongst those who were serious and 
well-behaved before the Salvation Army converted them, 
the benefits of its disagreeable and screamy methods of 
conversion are much the less. Still, no doubt this in- 
consistency is a result of the natural tendency to which 
we have already referred,—the tendency to exalt the 
machinery above the work done by it. When the Army 
had but a few officers just beginning to attack the lowest 
class of the community, it was natural to think almost 


Wholly of the conversions these officers were hoping to | 


make, Now that there are seven thousand of them, they 
themselves make a respectable record of conversions. Some- 
thing of the same process has gone on in every successful 
religious organisation. When the Franciscans were 
young, their friends pointed to what they were doing; 
When they had grown and multiplied, their friends 
pointed to what they were. The work of the Order 





became subordinate to the sanctity of the Order. So 
with the Wesleyans. Their early annals are full of 
their triumphs among brutal colliers; to-day we hear 
more of their numbers, their discipline, and their respecta- 
bility. If the Salvation Army outlives its founder, it will 
probably undergo a similar transformation; and in Mr. 
Railton’s anxiety to disclaim any exclusive connection with 
the slums, and to claim society in general for the Army’s 
theatre of war, we see the first step towards it. 

There is another, and in some respects a more extra- 
ordinary side to the controversy. Mr. Davies and Mr. 





“ Whether they will hear or whether they will | 


In the first place, it would | 


Booth represent respectively the most enlightened view of 
| charity, and the benevolent reaction against it. That 
_ reaction has been long preparing. From the moment that 
| the Charity Organisation Society began its labours, there 
was a silent determination among numbers of charitable 
| people to ignore them. But for a long time they were 
| afraid to speak out. Indiscriminate charity was thought 
_ to be unintelligent, and those who practised it thought it 
| safer to call it discriminating. Discontent of this kind 
'may smoulder for a long time if it is not fanned by 

religious enthusiasm. What Mr. Booth has done is to pro- 

vide the fan. His method of interpretation recognises no 
| difference between the spirit and the letter. He acts upon the 
| text, “Give they bread to the hungry?” as though it 
exempted him from all obligation to inquire whether the 
food offered will nourish or choke. Mr. Davies, who knows 
how demoralising such charity is, and how certain it is in 
| the long-run to increase the misery it hopes to relieve, is 
| naturally dismayed at the prospect of Mr. Booth’s Refuges 
‘and Rescue Homes. Mr. Booth, on the other hand, 
| regards Mr. Davies as a sort of typical “ Rich Man,” who 
not only neglects Lazarus himself, but would, if he could, 
stand between him and the better-disposed people who 
wish to help him. In this aspect of the controversy, at 
least, Mr. Davies is wholly in the right, and “ General ” 


| 
| 
| 
Booth wholly in the wrong. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF PERSONALITY. 

\ E wonder that so little attention appears to be paid in 

this country to the remarkable studies and experi- 
ments of Professor Janet, of Havre, and Professor Liégeois, 
of Nancy, in the results of hypnotism, or trance-sleep (or 
mesmerism, as the old school would have called it), in pro- 
ducing what Mr. Myers calls different strata of personality, 
but what the patients who are the subjects of these experi- 
ments regard as new persons who speak by the same mouth 
and make use of the same physical organisation. The late Mr. 
Edmund Gurney and Mr. W. H. Myers have done a great deal 
to familiarise the readers of the Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research with the studies of the great Havre 
and Nancy hypnotists; and Mr. W. H. Myers, in the 
Transactions of that Society for last month, has given 
us a most interesting account and criticism of M. Janet’s 
paper on unconscious acts in somnambulism (“Les Actes 
Inconscients dans le Somnambulisme”’), in which there is a 
very curious description of the two separate persons who have 
been manufactured or evoked out of a stolid peasant woman, 
the wife of a charcoal-burner near Cherbourg, of whom Mr. 
Myers says that she seems at first sight “as unlikely a person 
as could well be found to extend one’s idea of the capacities of the 
human intelligence.” Perhaps, if we wish to be quite accurate, 
what the experiments on this charcoal-burner’s wife,—Madame 
B— ., as she is called,—really do extend one’s idea of, is 
rather the incapacities than the capacities of the human 
intelligence. That, however, might admit of argument. Let 
us briefly place before our readers some of the facts of this 
particular case, and consider the sort of inferences which they 
seem to suggest. Madame B is described as a very 
shy and illiterate woman, quite without curiosity, and abso- 
lutely submissive to what her physicians,—amongst whom 
M. Janet is now the most active (at least in the scientific 
| investigation of her case),—choose to suggest. She has been 








under close supervision for several years, and her character, 
| both when awake and when in the somnambulic state, is very 
| familiar to the three French physicians who have specially 
| studied her in the trance-state. In her waking state she goes by 
| thename of Léonie. In her first and what we may call her super- 
| ficial trance-state, produced by a few passes to the influence 


| of which she is very susceptible, she calls herself Léontine, 
| and Léontine has a great contempt for Léonie. Léontine, far 
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from being shy and stolid and without curiosity, is excessively 
vivacious and “restless to an insupportable degree.” “She 
continues good-natured, but she has acquired a singular 
tendency to irony and bitter jests.” She entirely repudiates 
all responsibility for Léonie. “That good woman is not I,” 
she says; “she is too stupid.” Léontine, however, has a con- 
siderable history of her own, for it seems that Madame B—— 
was first sent into the trance-state in her first confinement ; and 
Léontine’s memory dates from the first trance into which 
Madame B—— (or Léonie) was thrown, though the persons who 
first induced this somnambulic state were not those who now 
habitually treat her case. The consequence is, that Léontine 
regards herself as the mother of Madame B ’s children, 
but will not admit that Madame B ’s husband is her 
husband. She calls him the husband of “the other,”—i.e., 
Léonie,—while she regards the children whom she bore under 
these trance conditions as her own and not “the other’s.” As 
an illustration of what Léontine thinks of Léonie, we may 


that when the trance was over and Léonie had resumed her 
ordinary life, she was to take off her apron and tie it on again. 
Accordingly, when the trance was over, Léonie, or Madame 
B , began taking off her apron quite unconsciously,—the 
action being, by virtue of the order given in the trance-state, 
Léontine’s and not Léonie’s,—whereupon, Professor Janet 
called Léonie’s attention to the fact that she, Madame B ; 
was loosening her apron (of which Madame B had been 
quite unaware). She exclaimed at once, “ Why, my apron is 
coming loose,” and tied it on again. ‘“ This, however, was not 
enough for Léontine” (the somnambulic self). At Leéontine’s 
prompting, Madame B again unconsciously untied her 
apron, took it off, and put it on again. The oddest part of the 
story, however, is the sequel, on the next day, when the trance 
wasagaininduced. “ Well,” said Léontine to Professor Janet, 
“T did what you told me yesterday. How stupid the other 
one [7.e., Léonie] looked while I took her apron off! Why did 
you tell her that her apron was falling off? I was obliged to 
begin the job over again.” 

But now as to the third personality, Léonore as it is called. 
After Léontine had accumulated quite a long memory, her 
memory extending only to what is done either in the trance- 
state, or as a result of what is ordered in the trance to be done 
after the trance shall be over,—often many hours after it is over, 
—all which actions Léontine regards as her own, and stores in 
this distinct trance-memory of hers,—a new phase or stratum 
of personality was educed in her, deeper than Léontine’s, by 
further passes; and in this new and deeper trance-state 
the patient calls herself Léonore, and despises Léontine as 
much as Léontine despises Léonie. This new personality, 
though without the stolidity and apparent dullness of the 
charcoal-burner’s wife, is not marked by the excitability 
and restlessness of Léontine. She stands, indeed, in some- 
thing of the position of Hegel’s “higher unity” to both 
Léonie and Léontine. She rebukes and remonstrates with 
Léontine for her levities. She will take no responsibity for 
Lévntine’s follies. When Léontine first became conscious of 
Léonore, she declared that she heard a voice speaking to 
her from the left side which frightened her. On one occasion 
it said—* Enough, enough; be quiet; you are a nuisance!” 
And on another occasion, when Professor Janet had asked a 
question which the somnambule steadily refused to answer, 
she heard a voice saying to her from the left,—* Come, be 
sensible ; you must answer.” Afterwards, when in the deeper 
trance, Professor Janet questioned the patient about this voice, 
—in this trance, we must remember, the patient calls herself 
Léonore,—and asked, “ What was it that happened when 
Léontine was so frightened 2” “Oh! nothing,” replied Léonore. 
“Tt was I who told her to keep quiet. I saw that she was 
annoying you; I don’t know why she was so frightened.” 
Léonore, then, distinguishes herself alike from Léonic and from 
Léontine. For Léontine she seems to have a thorough con- 
tempt :—* Vous voyez bien,” she says, “que je ne suis pas 
cette bavarde, cette folle; nous ne nous ressemblons du tout.” 


And Léonore’s character appears to have the gravity of | 


Madame B 

Mr. Myers is disposed to treat all these different creatures 
as mere strata of the same personality. (We may mention 
parenthetically that Madame B ’s is not an isolated case. 
There is a still more remarkable case of distinct personalities 
using the same organism in the case of a certain Félida X ’ 


’s without its stolidity and dullness. 








‘ I 
a totally different person studied by different men; and there 


are various instances of the same multiple existence jy the 
school of M. Liébault at Nancy.) But the difficulty. j, 
to understand where Léontine, for instance, accumulated 
the materials for a separate character from Léonie, and 
Léonore for a separate character from both. Mr. Myers state, 
that Léontine remembers nothing that Madame B— qj 
out of her somnambulic state, except what she had been 
ordered to do in her somnambulic state, and had done, after it 
had ceased, as a consequence of that order. However, Léontine’s 
experience of life, if it is only that of Madame B— in tranop 
is very trifling and very much less than Madame B——’s, “i 
though she appears to make use of what little education Madame 
B has, such as her power to read and write, she has 
had no independent education, as you may call it, except 
what is peculiar to the experience of the trance. Where, then, 


| did she get the talent for irony and bitter jests of which 
| there is no trace in the stolid and simple-minded Madame 
mention that Léontine was once told by Professor Janet | 


B ? Surely the trances alone have not laid the founda. 

tion of a perfectly new character,—a restless, gay, excitable 

character, of which there was no trace before and is no trace 

now outside the trances in the woman whose hands and lips 

Léontine makes use of. And whence did Léonore derive her 

educated scorn for Léontine’s levity and unreasonableness— 

Léonore who has apparently hada vastly smaller fund of special 

experience than even Léontine, probably a total existence of 

hardly more than a few hours? Mr. Myers, we suppose, 

would say that the more superficial trance removes cer. 

tain impediments in the way of Madame B ’3 mental 

processes, and makes them move more quickly and even 

flightily; while her active tendencies become at the same 

time, perhaps in consequence of the removal of the very same 

drag or break on her thought, less safe and trustworthy, 

And Léonore, again, would perhaps be regarded as Madame 

B with more keen and rapid thought than in her 

ordinary life, but less superficial and restless than in her 
ordinary trance. But that seems to us no explanation 
at all of the utter oblivion of Madame B ’s ordinary life 
which these secondary forms of her personality betray. If 
these secondary personalities make use of Madame B—s 
(or Léonie’s) stored experience, so far as_ the power to 
speak and read and write goes, why do they ignore her 
habits of feeling and thought, which are usually far more 
deeply engraved in the character than even acquired arts 
like speaking, reading, and writing? And why, if they have 
at their disposal all the skill she has acquired, have they 
apparently no memory of the training by which it was 
acquired, and the early life in which it was acquired? We 
cannot conceive making a man’s powers our own without 
making equally our own the methods by which those powers 
were gained. It is surely a very great paradox to assert that 
the mind ean retain the full use of a language, and yet lose all 
memory of the various occasions on which each of the words 
in that language was specially associated with the object or 
feeling that it has come to represent most emphatically. 
In short, to explain Léonie, Léontine, and Léonore as mere 
distinct strata of the same personality, seems to us no more of 
an explanation, or simplification, than to explain them as they 
would have been explained a century ago,—namely, as Léonie in 
her right mind, and Léonie in two distinct phases either of de- 
rangementor possession. There is as little trace of explanation, 
to our minds, in the one theory as there is in the other. There 
are, perhaps, plenty of phases in every mind which might, 
without straining the natural meaning of a vague word, be 
termed “strata” of personality; but when a_ particular 
stratum begins to claim for itself a separate ego, to call itself 
“T,” toignore or forget all that belongs to the history of the 
person except a few isolated states, and to speak with scorn of 
the other pretenders to the same title, it ceases to be a typical 
stratum of the personality to which it pretends to adhere. 
The “demon” of Socrates did not despise Socrates as 
Léontine despises Léonie, and as Léonore despises Léontine. 
On the contrary, the “demon” of Socrates had evidently a 
great respect for Socrates, just as the guardian angel of the 
Catholic tradition has for the spirit of which it is the guardian. 
These competing strata of personality which put on ails 
towards each other, and despise each other, look very unlike 
mere contributory elements to the same character. 


The practical danger, however, of the theory, if theory it can 
be called,—it seems to us only a specially paradoxical re- 
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cena 
statement of the facts,—is that it tends obviously to diminish 
a man’s sense of responsibility for his own actions. If he is 
encouraged to believe that his ordinary consciousness is but one 
of a number of equally rightful claimants to the right to speak 
within him as “I,”—many of them being perhaps as unlike 
what he knows of himself, as the two personalities within 
Félida X—— are to each other,—he will soon lose all sense of 
responsibility in this confusion of tongues. If every peasant 
woman may imagine herself woven out of three distinct moral 
strands at least, though, failing the right person io entrance her, 
she may never discover the other selfs behind that of which she 
is usually conscious, which of them will not find an excuse in the 
characters of these other members of the joint-stock company 
inhabiting the same body, for anything wrong that she may 
do? How are we to know what our responsibility really is till 
the somnambulic talisman has been applied, and we get some 
information about the sleeping partners in our moral being? 
We would as soon analyse our personal life into the strata of 
our maddest dreams, as take all this somnambulic evidence as 
even tending to establish that we are made up of sucha hocus- 
pocus of personalities as the Léonie, Léontine, and Léonore of 
M. Janet’s Madame B . 





MR. BRYCE ON RANK. 

R. PICKERSGILL, M.P. for Bethnal Green, in a lecture 
on Shakespeare delivered to his constituents on Tues- 
day, denounced “ rank” as a “fetish,” meaning thereby, we 
presume, hereditary rank. If he meant all rank, he was 
talking nonsense, or rather, denouncing as curable an evil, if 
it be an evil, which no human volition can affect. You cannot 
organise so much as a shop without conceding temporary 
rank to its controlling or inspecting officers, and after a time, 
that rank will receive deference from all who know precisely 
what it means. No human power can prevent sailors from 
deferring to an old Admiral who has won a pitched battle, 
evenif he isin retreat; nor can a maritime service be conceived 
in which that kind of claim to respect could be entirely absent ; 
yet the service remain as efficient as before. Rank in that 
sense is as inevitable a factor in human affairs as old age, or 
venerableness, or impressiveness of bearing, and any effort to 
abolish it would be like an effort to do away with the 
influence of spring, or the melancholy of the sea, or the 
awfulness of certain scenery. It is there, and will remain 
there for all your talking. It is, of course, hereditary rank, 
artificial rank, which Mr. Pickersgill is denouncing, and 
he has behind him men who employ much stronger arguments 
than the one implied in the word “ fetish,”—a word to which 
the reply is, that it is better to make a fetish, and thereby 
acknowledge something higher than man, than to worship 
yourself as highest. Mr. Bryce, for example, in his recent 
book on America, produces an argument against rank which, 
if true, is really a formidable one, that its existence positively 
diminishes the happiness of nations. The whole meaning of his 
chapter on the subject is, that the social happiness, happiness 
like that of a healthy man on a summer’s morning, which he 
ascribes to Americans as a nation, is greatly due to the absence 
of the very idea of artificial rank. It is, he argues, because there 
is no such thing, no caste above whose disapproval is feared 
or whose ways must be imitated by those below, that American 
men are courteous and American women without géne. They 
have nobody to consider except themselves, and therefore they 
are themselves, natural, gay, and happy like children when 
enjoying w pleasant time. Reserve vanishes, because nobody is 
looking on ; competition is abandoned, because there is nothing 
to aspire to ; and all being equal, instinctive kindness teaches all 
how to behave to each other. Women in particular lose the 
uneasiness which in England is their great defect, and tend to 
become refined, as innocent children are refined, by sheer 
force of naturalness and absence of constraint. In Mr. 
Bryce’s judgment, it is clear, rank is a cloud needlessly 
intercepting light from the people, or rather a superincumbent 
weight the centinuous bearing of which takes much of what 
little instinctive joy there is, out of the popular heart. If that 
view is correct, and if the evil is remediable, argument ends, 
and the democracy should in its own interests abolish rank ; 
but then, are those two assumptions proved? We question it 
greatly, though we acknowledge a certain plausibility in Mr. 

Bryce’s statement under certain conditions. 
In an ideal state of society, we suppose all rank—and by 
“rank” we mean for the moment the right to expect a certain 





social deference—would bea personal and temporary attribute, 
that is, would either be a reward for direct service to the 
community, or an acknowledgment of surpassing excellence in 
some department of life, or a recognition of some gift deemed 
admirable by those who accorded the recognition. Lord 
Wolseley, for example, and Mr. Bright—we speak in this 
instance of his character, not his politics—and Lord Tennyson 
would, if England were a democratic Republic, all three 
possess rank, without objection or cavil from the body of the 
people, but the rank being personal, would perish with them. 
Grade, in fact, would depend upon service or character, or those 
few incommunicable gifts, such as genius, beauty, and perhaps 
daring of the superlative kind, which, being secretly admitted by 


most men to spring from a divine source, inspire a respect which 


is with the majority quite involuntary and uncontrollable. That 
would, no doubt, be a satisfactory state of society; but then, 
is it one which ever is or can be produced by human effort ? 
It requires a remodelling not only of the form of modern 
society, but of its inner nature, its very heart; so that respect 
shall only be claimed successfully by those to whom the 
democratic theorist admits it to be rightfully due. Until 
that has occurred—and it is, of course, possible in some far 
distant future—the community will persist in extending 
the reasons for paying deference, and including among them 
some which are doubtful or positively bad. There never 
was a community yet in which power, popularity, wealth, or 
arrogance did not claim and receive precisely that deference 
which is the only grace now accorded by opinion to rank; and 
any one of the four may, and probably will, impair the happi- 
ness and the naturalness of the community quite as much as 
the attribute which we now call “aristocracy.” Ask any free 
Russian how the opinion of the powerful weighs in that great 
Empire, where, though hereditary rank exists, the only real 
difference is power ; how it crushes out all freedom not only of 
action but even of thought, how servile as well as uneasy society 
becomes. The ascendency of demagogues is nearly as oppres- 
sive,and quite as destructive of social ease,—imagine a society 
in which it was bad form not to imitate demagogues even in 
deportment and dress, a society which existed in France for 
nearly a decade! Of arrogance we know little in England, 
because it is held in check by the influence of rank; but that 
influence once departed, we should soon know what it meant, 
and with what benumbing influence it can weigh upon 
general society, as even now it weighs upon hundreds of 
small societies, as, for example, in the small country towns 
which, uncontaminated by the presence of “rank,” bend in 
perpetual subservience to groups whose sole claim to deference 
is that they do claim it, and being arrogant, claim it success- 
fully. Wehave known the wealthiest and most influential man 
in a town unable to take a seat because he was a tradesman, 
and a professional man was present, for if he had done 
it, he would have lost all professional custom. The pressure 
of the arrogant, with their eternal rules of the becoming, and 
the expedient, and the “nice,” withers the naturalness of any 
society on which it falls far more than that of any aristocracy, 
which is free at least from any desire wilfully to coerce those 
below. It is wealth, however, which in this country would take 
the place of rank, and which would exert all that kill-joy 
influence which Mr. Bryce attributes to its present rival,—an 
influence all the more acute because it not only debases but 
impoverishes. Vying with the rich impoverishes far more 
quickly than vying with the distinguished ; and while you can- 
not gain rank by frauds or oppressions, you can gain wealth, 
which, again, can be displayed, as in an instance recorded 
in this week’s newspapers, in a way that vulgarises the 
imagination of a whole community, and therefore diminishes 
not only its immediate happiness, but its inherent and 
permanent capacity for becoming happy. With rank abolished 
in England, society would become like the society of the old 
Free Towns, or of some commercial circles among ourselves, in 
which deference was claimed by money and accorded to it, 
and most men and more women were deprived of naturalness 
by an uneasiness born of a sense of comparatively inferior 
power to spend or to hoard up the means of enjoyment. They say 
—Mr. Bryce knows—that in some cities of the North this social 
order has been attained already, and that nowhere on earth is 
there so little ease, so little joyousness, so much of the sense of 
embarrassment, of rivalry, and of contemptuous watching from 
above. The true question to be settled, therefore, is whether 
the hereditary descent of a claim to deference—and rank, 
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without privilege can be nothing more—acts as an addition to 
the inevitable and depressing claims of a minority on the 
majority, or whether, by opposing, it materially lightens them. 
We should say the result was, on the whole, the latter, and 
that “rank,” as understood in England, distinctly lightened 
the burden which social life would without it have to bear. Its 
existence may be an evil in se,—nay, as contrasted with the 
arrangements which would prevail in an ideal society, it must 
be one; but it mitigates and restrains evils which in its 
absence would have far more deplorable effects. 

We have said nothing, and wish to say nothing, of the 
positive good sometimes alleged to arise from the existence of 
rank in a community, the higher standard of honour, the 
loftier conception of duty, and the appetite for polish, because 

‘we do not believe these allegations to be historically quite true. 
Aristocracies rot very often, and we do not see why all the 
virtues claimed for rank derived from a Sovereign should not 
appertain to rank when it is more completely self-dependent. 
The man of birth, as it seems to us, is more likely to 
display them than the man of rank, and he may exist in 
Switzerland now, and in Vermont by-and-by, just as well as 
in any Kingdom. The heir of Washington, if he existed, would 
be, we may depend, an aristocrat in America, and, moreover, 
would be as dangerous a claimant of the Presidency as M. 
Carnot was in France. But we are a little puzzled, we confess, 
to perceive that those who make so much of rank as to wish 
to revolutionise a society in order to upset it, never acknow- 
ledge that if they could put an idea into the people, they could 
upset it at once. All the evils which Mr. Bryce believes to 
spring from artificial rank, spring entirely from the reverence 
with which it is regarded. If nobody minds rank except as a 
method of arranging processions, rank can exert no injurious 
influence either upon social happiness or anything else. 





Power can, wealth can, even arrogance can, because all these 
things may demand a certain expenditure of positive energy 
in resisting them. The powerful man may deprive you of a 
right, the wealthy man may buy up the luxuries you want, 
the arrogant man may be an active bully; but the influence of 
rank is purely subjective. Let those who suffer clean their 
own minds of it—that is, clean their own minds of envy, 
sensitiveness, and imitativeness—and rank is for them as if it 
had never been. That is, we are told, the precise condition of 
rank, mere rank, in Italy, where, though birth is regarded 
with such deep respect as to be even known to the common 
people, the reverence for rank has gradually died away; and 
it might be its condition in England also. Suppose all men, 
and still more all women, ceased to care two straws what 
people of rank thought, ceased so completely as to be without 
the feeling of defiance as well as without the feeling of 
deference, where would rank be ? Is not all this denunciation 
of it and argument against it a sign of weakness, resembling 
very closely the tippler’s hatred of the gin-shop? He wants the 
shop closed, he wants it taxed, he wants it shut on Sundays. 
Very good; grant the shop to be abominable; but suppose you 
never enter one, what is it to you, or how long will it exist ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 


TWO VIEWS OF EMPIRE. 


[To THE EprroR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 





S1r,—I have no wish to argue the points wherein you criticise 
my address in Newton Hall on January Ist; but I shall be 
glad if you will allow me to add a few words as to the way in 
which it must be understood. What you and other critics have 
seen is an abbreviated report of part of my argument. That 
argument was only part of a somewhat complex body of | 
general views which I have endeavoured to state fully in a 
continuous series of addresses for many years past. Those 
whom I addressed are more or less familiar with the entire 
system of which I was explaining a fragment. Taken 
by itself, any fragment of any religious or social system 
might appear extravagant or unintelligible. Whatever I 
or others say at Newton Hall presupposes, as part of 
the argument, a coherent scheme for a reform of the social, 
moral, religious, and practical life of Western Europe 
as a whole. Each part of this scheme is perhaps not 
workable, or even intelligible, when assumed to be adapted to 
the present state of things in all the other parts. The 
Positivist view is that it is waste of time to attempt to get 
small sectional reforms by means of isolated nostrums, and |! 








that the time has come to consider a deep co-ordinate recasting 
of thought, policy, industry, and religion. And it invites ys. 
to look for a new education, a new object of devotion, a new 


form of government, and a new type of manners. All this, of 
course, cannot be said in any single discourse in an hour. And’ 
those who speak at Newton Hall seek from time to time io. 
illustrate now one, now another side of the entire scheme. Our 
hearers, being familiar with it, are well able to make all neces. 
sary explanations for themselves. Those who come out of idle 
curiosity often go away asthey came in. Reporters are not pro. 
vided with accommodation any more than they are in achureb, 
They do their business marvellously well under all difficulties, 
and with no assistance from us; but, of course, their business 
is to furnish good “copy” for newspapers, not to present 
Positivism as a consistent scheme of thought and life. News. 
papers are almost wholly absorbed in considering how things 
will look when presented as Bills or motions in Parliament, 
What is absurd in a House of Commons point of view, to them is 
absurd per se. That is not the point of view we take at Newton 
Hall. In speaking of any altered conditions of the Empire or 
of government, we assume that it can only rest on altered 
conditions of social, moral, and religious life. I was glad to 
have your views about the Empire and the conquest of Africa 
from Alexandria to the Cape so fully and fearlessly stated. I 
was not aware that such ideas were seriously held in the 
present day. In my opinion, they are practically the same 
as those on which dreams of universal empire and the pro- 
pagation of religion by the sword have always been based. 
They are, mutatis mutandis, the ideas of Philip II. and the 
Caliph Omar.—I am, Sir, &e., Freperic Harrison. 





THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 
{To THe Epiror or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Freeman’s proposal to call that which is commonly 
called “the Austrian Empire” by the term “the House of 
Austria,” would create as complete a confusion as that which 
he wishes to correct. “ House of Austria,” till the establish- 
ment of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, included both the 
native and Spanish branches of the Hapsburgs. 
Whether the present Austro-Hungarian Empire is or is not 
a political necessity and a natural political product, it rests 
on a foundation of fact deeper than that any artificial political 
reasons can supply. That fact is the geographical fact of the 
River Danube, which, so long as it shall run in its present 
channel, binds together the countries on its banks with bands 
which nations and politics did not make and cannot break.— 
TI am, Sir, &e., EpMuUND LAWRENCE. 


THE INDIAN CONGRESS SEDITIOUS PAMPHLETS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1zr,—It is no doubt true that, as is pointed out in ibe 
Spectutor of the 5th inst., Bengalees do not believe their own 
charges against officials; but it by no means follows that they 
may not persuade an ignorant and credulous population to 
believe in them, and also to believe the rest of the poisonous 
matter put forward in the pamphlets. As a matter of fact, 
we know from the statement made in the Report of the 
Congress of 1887 (p. 11), that it was owing to these pamphlets 
that, “of the 30,000 rs. required for the purposes of the third 
Congress, no less than 5,500 rs. were contributed by over 
eight thousand petty subscribers in amounts ranging from 
lanna to lr. 8annas, and some 8,0007rs. by subscribers of 
from lr. 8annas to 30rs.” Even coolies subscribed, we are 
told. There were probably at least ten thousand subscribers, 
all of whom may be regarded as propagandists of the seditious 
matter put forward in the pamphlets, and we can thus form 
some estimate of the rate of progression of feeling adverse to 
the continuance of our rule in India. Are we governing these 
poor people unjustly or justly, when we allow money to be ex- 
tracted from them with the aid of pamphlets which hold up 
our rule as the cause of every evil in India, our officials as 
types of everything that is brutal and tyrannical, and ovr 
very irrigation works as devices for extorting more taxes from 
the ryots P—I am, Sir, &e., 
Clifton Park, Kelso. 
LIBERAL UNIONIST POLICY IN IRELAND. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SpPEcTaToR.’’] 


Rosert H. Evrior. 





| Srr,—In reviewing Mr. Pellew’s instructive book, “Talks in 


Treland in 1887,” you very pertinently remark that the solution 
evidently desired by that singularly impartial observer is, in 
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ee 
fact, the plan of all Liberal Unionists, and, indeed, of all 
Unionists, viz. :—(1), a system of local government analogous 
to Mr. Ritchie’s Act ; (2), a system of Private-Bill legislation ; 
and (3), the employment of Government energy and capital i in 
the development of Irish resources by public works. 

May I remind your readers that while the two former planks 
of this platform are still quite in the rough, the third and last 
bes been put into shape by the Royal Commission on Irish 
Public Works, which presented its first Report two years, and 
its second and final Report one year,ago? Mr. Balfour applied 
himself last Session with energy and courage to legislate on 
the first Report—arterial drainage—for which he deserves the 
thanks of all Unionists who do not believe in coercion as a 
panacea. But Unionists, and particularly Liberal Unionists, 
should remember that a special responsibility rests upon 
each and all of them to encourage and even urge the 
Government not to let the obstructive tactics of the Opposi- 
tion prevent them from showing the people of Ireland 
what benefits they have to offer. In these democratic days, 
the motive-power must come from below. No Government 
can now move without steam being generated for them 
by external heat; their function is to direct and econo- 
mise the force. If so, their course is plain; and if every 
Liberal Unionist elector would press on his representative in 
season and out of season not to let this matter rest, and every 
Liberal Unionist meeting would embody this policy in resolu- 
tions, a long step would be gained. The Government has 
shown its readiness. It is for the public now to do their part. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Jenuary 3rd. MONTEAGLE. 





THE “HELPERS OF THE POOR,” BRISTOL. 

[To THE Epiror or THE “ SpectTator,’’ | 
Sir.—Seme years ago, you kindly allowed us to make known 
through your columns our need of fresh workers at the 
“House of Help” in Trinity Street, Bristol, of which at the 
present time I have the pleasure of being President. It was 
Mr. Wilson, Head-Master of Clifton College, who on that 
occasion wrote to you, and I now venture to renew his appeal. 
The following short extract from our annual report explains 
as briefly as possible the nature of the help we seek :— 
“The Council desire to meet with a few more ladies who 
would devote themselves to the work, at least temporarily, 
and reside in the Home, which is superintended by one of 
their own number. They are expected to provide for their 
own board and some incidental expenses, the charge to each 
being £40 per annum, or £1 a week for any shorter period.” 
Four or five ladies thus reside together at the Home, devoting 
themselves to the work, which is of very varied kind, including 
classes for sewing and cooking, mothers’ meetings, working 
parties, clothing clubs—and generally “personal service” 
among the poor. The basis of the Society is distinctly and 
avowedly religious, though not connected with any one sect 
or party. “It is hoped,” so runs another sentence of our 
ter, “that this Society will afford scope for associated and 
systematic work to many who are precluded from joining 
Sisterhoods or other Associations which presuppose strict 
mity in dogma besides the simple recognition of our 
brotherhood in Christ.” 

I can testify, from my own personal experience, to the 
excellent work that is being done by the Society, and to the 
good-fellowship and happiness that exist among the resident 
workers. We feel sure that there must be many ladies 
interested in our objects and with a vocation for them, who 
would be glad to know of such an institution in which they 
might find at least a temporary home. 

Any further information would be at once supplied by our 
S = y, Miss Edwards, at the House of Help, 20 Trinity 
Street, College Green, Bristol.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ALFRED AINGER, Canon of Bristol. 









2 Upper Terrace, Hampstead, January 7th. 

P.S.—I may add that our former appeal through the 
Spectator resulted in obtaining a new lady-inmate, who proved 
t valuable addition to our number. 


THE “ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 

(To tHe Epizor or THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sirz,—lf the new “Encyclopedia Britannica,” which I have 
not seen, has been “got-up” as to type, paper, and above all 





binding, as well as the old one, its “ponderous tomes” need 
not “frighten” your readers or yourself. The 1815 editicn, 
in twenty volumes, is within reach of my hand as I write; 
the copy has been in constant use, for reference, during seventy 
years. I first remember it in a back-parlour of Church Row, 
Hampstead ; and it never knew the “ houses of rich men who 
have special rooms.” Another copy of the same date is 
known to me, with a like history. 

I think that the proposal for an edition in a more portable 
form overlooks the plates, which are quarto. But “a hundred 
volumes” does “frighten” me. I never knew the volume- 
numbers of my twenty, but I can say the “lettering” as fast 
as I can say the alphabet, and I do not recollect the time when 
I could not.—I am, Sir, &e., F. S. L. 


[It is the weight of the volumes, not their durability, of 
which we complain.— Ep. Spectator’. | 


THE MILDNESS IN THE SOUTH. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—As the exceptional mildness of our winter seems to 
interest your readers, they may care to learn that here we 
have, if not exactly a bright garden, still flowers enough to 
brighten both a drawing-room and a dining-table. Each week 
lately, I have been able to gather a good-sized: bunch of wall- 
flowers, primroses, and violets. The early flowering red 
rhododendron, which is usually in blossom in April, is now 
almost over, having been in flower since November. I have a 
small vase of beautiful red carnations standing before me; 
and since May I have never been without roses, which promise 
to continue flowering “till roses come again.” Both these 
and the carnations are, however, almost scentless, more heat, 
I conclude, being required to bring out their full sweetness.— 
IT am, Sir, &e., A Lover or FLOWERS. 


Lyme Regis, Dorset, January Sth. 





CLOSED C: ATHEDBALS. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’ } 
Sir,—I have walllihons assurance to think that I need not 
apologise for having addressed my letter of the 12th December, 
1888, to you, because its contents have moved the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Lincoln to divulge the important information that the 
“competent Lincoln verger” has now received directions to 
allow visitors who appear to him to be trustworthy, to examine 
all parts of the cathedral without guidance. This regula- 
tion, provided it be made public, would, in my opinion, meet 
any objection which could be reasonably raised to the pay- 
ment of a small fee per head; but if the verger is allowed to 
retain his power of selection 7x petto, and is constituted by 
authority the sole judge of a visitor’s trustworthiness, then I 
think the practice is very inconvenient, and requires to be 
amended. I regret to say that I do not understand what the 
Dean means by “ placing his experience against my a priori 
reasoning,” and I am afraid saree I cannot at this season of the 
year undertake a pilgrimage to Lincoln to wait upon him and 
receive his explanation ; but if, when he mext comes to 
London, he would be pleased to visit Westminster Abbey 
and acquire a knowledge of the system in operation there, he 
would, as I have ventured to suggest in my previous letter, 
learn something which might be to the advantage of his 
chureh.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GeorGe CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
Poole, Dorset, January Sth. 


: To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—Last November, I went to Lincoln on purpose to see 
the cathedral; the weather was inclement, and I was a perfect 
stranger in the place. But it would give me pleasure if you 
could allow me to record the kindly welcome given to me 
within the walls of that most beautiful old cathedral. Its 
doors were open all day long; it was as well warmed as one 
could wish. One could wander about the nave, or sit and 
meditate there, without question. On payment of sixpence, I 
received an excellent plan and description of the building, and 
spent some hours in examining the choir, angel-choir, and side- 
chapels unattended and undisturbed. Altogether, the arrange- 
ments for a thorough enjoyment of both cathedral and service 
seemed to me to be perfect.—I am, Sir, Ke., E. M. B. 
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MR. COMYNS CARR AND “MACBETH.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

S1r,—In your notice of “ Macbeth at the Lyceum Theatre,’ 
you are good enough to refer to my recently published essay 
on the play, which you assume to be “a more or less authori- 
tative exposition of the aims which Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
have consciously sought to realise.” Iam afraid I cannot lay 
claim to this distinction. Mr. Irving’s conception of Macbeth 
was, if I mistake not, first presented to the public some 
thirteen years ago, long before it had occurred to me to write 
on the subject; and, on the other hand, my own views of the 
relations between Macbeth and his wife had been formed some 
considerable time before the present revival was in question. 
May I add that to me, who regard this play of Macbeth as the 
masterpiece of the master of our English tongue, the notion 
of writing this way or that “because a gifted and popular 
actress is not endowed with the peculiar tragic force requisite 
for the adequate interpretation of the character on the old 
lines,” is so utterly inconceivable as to seem almost grotesque? 
There may be writers whose flexible temperament might fit 
them for such a task: I, at least, cannot claim to be of their 
number.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Garrick Club, January 10th. 


> 


J. Comyns CARR. 





THE “EVIL EYE.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The following instance of the “ Evil Eye” 
added to the accounts already given in the Spectator. 

Mr. Edward Noel, whose name will be recognised by many 
readers as that of a man of much intelligence and talent, as 
well as of accuracy in his statements, was the owner of a large 
property in Eubeea, on which he lived many years. Although 
my friend had no belief in the many superstitions which 
abound among the Greek working people, he spoke to me of 
several of these, one of which was the following. A man 
living on his estate was reputed to have the “ Evil Eye,” and 
to have done much harm unintentionally to his neighbours by 
this fatal gift. One day, Mr. Noel was riding a very fine 
favourite horse, when he saw a man approaching him at a 
distance. I forget whether he recognised him, but he turned 
his horse and rode behind a hillock. The man must have also 
turned out of his road, for they met, and the man gave a start, 
putting up his hands, when the horse at once fell down dead. 


may be 


The belief in the “ Evil Eye” is very general in Greece, 
Italy, and Spain, in which countries it takes the place of the 
common ghost, or of the other forms of second-sight and 
apparitions. It may be a step in the philosophy of the subject 
to ascertain the different conditions of mind, body, and 
climate which determine these various forms of “ supersti- 
tion.” Perhaps, too, it might be well to find out what number 
of coincidences are required to show a well-proved case of 
cause and effect. The late Pope Pius IX. is said to have had 
the “Evil Eye,” and to have tried to guard against its bad 
effects.—I am Sir, &e., S. E. De M. 


Oh! may heav’n’s choicest smiles 
Watch o’er the Channel Isles, 
And make them French! 
Save gentle Patrick Ford, 
Convert the Orange horde, 
Confound each Tory Lord, 
Prostrate the Bench ! 


God save Charles Stuart—Parnell, 
Shield him from shot and shell, 
Powder and ball. 
Oh! may no Saxon spy 
Wipe poor old Ireland’s Eye, 
God bless the Isle of Skye, 
Ne’er may it fall! 


God save the Jute, the Dane, 

Long may Trelawny reign, 
Long live the Gael! 

Long live the Mayor of Cork, 

Raise high the price of pork, 

Long may Kings Log and Stork 
Rule Innisfail. 


God save our noble Green, 
God save the Ghibelline, 

Down with the Guelph, 
Discrown the Ocean’s Queen, 
Shatter the whole machine, 
Bless every smithereen,— 

Chiefly myself. 

CHARLES L. GRAVEs. 








BOOKS. 


———<———— 
A CANADIAN POET.* 
A VOLUME of verse published at Ottawa, and full at once of 


arrests the reader’s attention at once. And though there is 
nothing exactly demonstrating true genius in this volume, 
there is so much in it of truth, simplicity, vivacity, and of 
something that fairly deserves the name of passion, that it is 
very pleasant and sometimes even impressive reading, almost 
from beginning to end. The very last page, for instance, which 
is devoted to a by no means ambitious theme, is sufficient 
evidence that Mr. Lampman has a true eye and a true sense 
of humour. It is in its way a droll photograph both of the dog 
(probably an irregular Dachshund), and of the frigid and un- 
sympathetic criticism with which his arrival was received :— 
“© Grotesque!’ we said, the moment we espied him, 
For there he stood, supreme in his conceit, 
With short ears close together and queer feet: 
Planted irregularly : first we tried him 
With jokes, but they were lost; we then defied him 
With bantering questions and loose criticism : 
He did not like, I’m sure, our catechism, 
But whisked and snuffed a little as we eyed him. 


Then flung we balls, and out and clear away, 











POETRY. 


Up the white slope, across the crusted snow, 
'To where a broken fence stands in the way, 
Against the sky-line, a mere row of pegs, 
Quicker than thought we saw him flash and go, 
A straight mad seuttling of four crooked lees.” 


Nor is the sonnet called “ March,” which is for the most 





THE DE-NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


DEDICATED TO THE PARTICULARISTS OF GREAT IRELAND 
AND LITTLE BRITAIN. 


[ Without any disparagement to our own old ‘God Save the 
Queen. 


299 


—Mr. Guapstronr’s Speech at Wrexham, September, 1888. ] 


xOD save our gracious Green, 
Long live our College Green, 
Gallant and free! 
Scatter the Saxon crew, 
Strike the Red, White, and Blue, 
Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu, 


Cushla machree! 


God save the septs and clans, 

Bless all the Micks and Dans, 
Bless all the Pats : 

Heaven guard the gallant Manx, 

Heaven bless their herring-banks, 

Strengthen their triple shanks, 
Prosper their cats ! 





part a sketch of the demeanour of what Mr. Lampman calls 
the “ British sparrows” in a Canadian March, less charming 
in its graphic realism and the genial feeling with which the 
sparrows are painted for us :— 
“Over the dripping roofs and sunk snow-barrows, 
The bells are ringing loud and strangely near, 
The shout of children dins upon mine ear 
Shrilly, and like a flight of silvery arrows 
Showers the sweet gossip of the British sparrows, 
Gathered in noisy knots of one or two, 
To joke and chatter just as mortals do 
Over the day’s long tale of joys and sorrows; 
Talk before bed-time of bold deeds together, 
Of thefts and fights, of hard-times and the weather, 
Till sleep disarm them, to each little brain 
Bringing tucked wings and many a blissful dream, 
Visions of wind and sun, of field and stream, 
And busy barn-yards with their scattered grain.” 


When Mr. Lampman deals with what is now called “the 
modern spirit,” we cannot say that he satisfies us equally well ; 

* Among ‘the Millet, and other Pocms. By Archibald Lampman, Ottawa: 
Durie and Sons, 


the influence of Canadian scenery and of classical culture,. 
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for is it uot one of the characteristics of the modern spirit to 
look at the universe with so much passionate sympathy in so 
pany different aspects, that it is difficult to conceive the mind 
which delights in this exercise holding fast by any truth 
at all? It delights to sit “holding no form of creed, but con- 
templating all.” And so Mr. Lampman laments over the 
vanishing of “the Martyrs” as if they were beautiful but 
almost necessarily obsolete moral phenomena, and writes of 
Truth as if loyalty to it could only be adequately proved by 
silence and the refusal to limit it by any sort of enunciation. 
We fear that the man who really tries to think of “the 
Truth” as the following sonnet suggests that he should, will 
yery soon persuade himself that in such a kaleidoscope as this 
world, it is of little use thinking of it at all :— 
“Friend, though thy soul should burn thee, yet be still. 
Thoughts were not meant for strife, nor tongues for swords. 
He that sees clear is gentlest of his words, 
And that’s not truth that hath the heart to kill. 
The whole world’s thought shall not one truth fulfil. 
Dull in our age, and passionate in youth, 
No mind of man hath found the perfect truth, 
Nor shalt thou find it; therefore, friend, be still. 
Watch and be still, nor hearken to the fool, 
The babbler of consistency and rule : 
Wisest is he, who, never quite secure, 
Changes his thoughts for better day by day : 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be sure, 
And thou shalt see thy thought another way.” 
Nor can we admire the substance of the sonnet which 
precedes it, and which describes the poet as “half-god, half- 
brute,” and again, “* half-brutish, half-divine, but all of earth.” 
That is a description which applies to some poets, but we 
should say to very few indeed of the greater,—perhaps to 


Burns, certainly not to Homer, or Dante, or Milton, only in a | 


very forced sense to Shakespeare or Goethe, and not in the 
least to Cowper, or Wordsworth, or Matthew Arnold. There 
is in that sonnet the same tendency to exaggerate the force of 
the lowest element in the imaginative life which belongs to the 
pessimism of the day. Far nobler in its drift, and far truer 
too, and more powerfully expressed, is this little poem on 
the nature of the poet which we will quote,—leaving the 
sonnet on “The Poets” unquoted,—in order to show Mr. 
Lampman not in his pessimistic, but in his idealistic mood — 


“What do poets want with gold, 

Cringing slaves and cushioned ease ; 

Are not crusts and garments old 
Better for their souls than these ? 

Gold is but the juggling rod 

Of a false usurping god, 

Graven long ago in hell 

With a sombre stony spell, 

Working in the world forever. 

Hate is not so strong to sever 

Beating human heart from heart. 

Soul from soul we shrink and pirt, 

And no longer hail each other 

With the ancient name of brother. 

Give the simple poet gold, 

And his song will die of cold. 

He must walk with men that reel 

On the rugged path, and feel 

Every sacred soul that is 

Beating very near to his. 

Simple, human, careless, free, 

As God made him, he must be : 

For the sweetest song of bird 

Is the hidden tenor heard 

In the dusk, at even-flush, 

From the forest’s inner hush, 

Of the simple hermit thrush. 


What do poets want with love ? 
Flowers that shiver out of hand, 

And the fervid fruits that prove 
Only bitter broken sand ? 


Poets speak of passion best, 

When their dreams are undistressed, 
And the sweetest songs are sung, 
F’er the inner heart is stung. 

Let them dream; ’tis better so ; 
Ever dream, but never know. 

If their spirits once have drained 
All that goblet crimson-stained, 
Finding what they dreamed divine, 
Only earthly sluggish wine, 

Sooner will the warm lips pale, 
And the flawless voices fail, 

Sooner come the drooping wing, 
And the afterdays that bring, 

No such songs'as did the spring.” 


Weare sure that Goethe would not have given in his adhesion 
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to this doctrine that “poets speak of passion best when their 
dreams are undistressed.” And it may be that it only applies 
to the very highest class of imagination. Goethe certainly 
made experience serve as stimulus to his poetry quite as 
habitually as he made imagination take the place of experience. 
All his finer lyrics were the products of some temporary passion, 
and he was as much afraid of losing the impulse to poetry with 
which these successive passions supplied him, as he was of 
letting passion go beyond the point at which it would find him 
in poetic motives, of le+ting it pass into the phase where it would 
hamper his life. None the less Mr. Lampman is quite right 
that not a few of the highest strains of the poets who delineate 
the deeper passions have been independent of any immediate 
experience,—for example, Scott’s grand delineation of the pas- 


| sion of revenge in the ballad in which he paints the assassination 


| 


of Murray, and doubtless Shakespeare’s delineation of blood- 
thirsty ambition in Macbeth, and of the heavy burden of a 
supernatural or preternatural injunction to revenge a father’s 
murder in Hamlet. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Lampman is at his best in his fine 
pictures of the Canadian scenery. There are two pictures, one 


| called “ Among the Timothy,” though we are quite ignorant 


as to what “the Timothy” may be (apparently, long grass), 


| and one called “ Winter Hues Recalled,” which are almost 
| Wordsworthian in the genuineness of their passionate delight 
| in the beauty of the summer and winter scenery of Canada. 





But the piece which has, we think, given us most pleasure is 
the one called “ Between the Rapids,” a Canadian boatman’s 
eclogue, which has somehow a flavour in it of Clough’s 
exquisite poem on the Swiss girl who is driving her cows home 
through a storm, while musing on her distant lover. We can 
only quote the concluding stanzas, but they will, we think, 
convince our readers that Mr. Lampman can write verse in 
which there is a true “lyrical ery :”°— 
“The shore, the fields, the cottage just the same, 
But how with them whose memory makes them sweet ? 
Oh if I called them, hailing name by name, 
Would the same lips the same old shouts repeat ? 
Have the rough years, so big with death and ill, 
Gone lightly by and left them smiling yet ? 
Wild black-eyed Jeanne whose tongue was never still, 
Old wrinkled Picaud, Pierre and pale Lisette, 
The homely hearts that never cared to range, 
While life’s wide fields were filled with rush and change. 
And where is Jacques, and where is Verginie ? 
I cannot tell; the fields are all a blur. 
The lowing cows whose shapes I scarcely see, 
Oh do they wait and do they call for her ? 
And is she changed, or is her heart still clear 
As wind or morning, light as river foam ? 
Or have life’s changes borne her far from here, 
And far from rest, and far from help and home ? 
Ah comrades, soft, and let us rest awhile, 
For arms grow tired with paddling many a mile. 
The woods grow wild, and from the rising shore 
The caol wind creeps, the faint wood odours steal ; 
Like ghosts adown the river’s blackening floor 
The misty fumes begin to creep and reel. 
Once more I leave you, wandering toward the night, 
Sweet home, sweet heart, that would have held me in ; 
Whither I go I know not, and the light 
Is faint before, and rest is hard to win. 
Ah sweet ye were and near to Heaven’s gate; 
But youth is blind and wisdom comes too late. 
Blacker and loftier grow the woods, and hark! 
The freshening roar! The chute is near us now, 
And dim the canyon grows, and inky dark 
The water whispering from the birchen prow. 
One long last look, and many a sad adieu, 
While eyes can see and heart can feel you yet, 
I leave sweet home and sweeter hearts to you, 
A prayer for Picaud, one for pale Lisette, 
A kiss for Pierre, my little Jacques, and thee, 
A sigh for Jeanne, a sob for Verginie. 
Oh, does she still remember? Is the dream 
Now dead, or has she found another mate ? 
So near, so dear; and ah, so swift the stream ; 
Even now perhaps it were not yet too late. 
But oh, what matter; for before the night 
Has reached its middle, we have far to go: 
Bend to your paddles, comrades ; see, the light 
Ebbs off apace ; we must not linger so. 
Aye thus it is! Heaven gleams and then is gone. 
Once, twice, it smiles, and still we wander on.” 


Of the human studies, “The Organist” is the most 
pathetic, and “ Easter Eve,” a study of religious remorse, and 
apparently insanity, perhaps the most striking. But “An 
Athenian Reverie” is a poem that gave us much pleasure, and 
that shows the thorough culture of the author. 


‘ 
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PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER ON “PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY.” * 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

In criticising the work of Professor Pfleiderer, it is difficult to 
know where to begin. The doubtful positions are so numerous, 
and the questionable principles so many, that we are at a loss, 
and, above all, we must be brief. We sha!! take these points, 
then :—(1.) The alleged Hellenism of the Apostle Paul. (2.) 
The relation of Paul’s teaching to the historical books. (3.) 
Pfleiderer’s account of the Resurr ection. We shall not touch 
on the numerous questions of Introduction which Pfleiderer 
has raised. No one is in agreement with him on these topics. 
The tendency of criticism is all the other way at present. His 


dicta on the date of the various books of the New Testament are | 
While it cannot be said that there | 


subjective and arbitrary. 
is a consensus of opinion on the date and authorship of these 
books, yet the drift of opinion is evidently towards assigning 
an earlier date than was allowed a few years ago. 

(1.) As regards the alleged Hellenism of the Apostle Paul, is 
there anything in his theology, as that theology is set forth 
in his Epistles—in those acknowledged by Pfleiderer—which 
cannot be explained from Hebrew sources? Is it needful to 
go beyond the history and the literature of Israel, in the 
Hebrew and Greek forms of it, in order to explain the circle 
of ideas in which the theology of Paul moves? 
crucial instance, is it necessary to go to Greek sources in 
order to find the germ of the Christain doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead? We believe not. If we take the 
doctrine of immortality as set forth by Paul in the fifteenth 
chapter of I. Corinthians, and compare it with the Platonic 
doctrine, we shall find the difference to be immense. There 
is afundamental contrast between the highest pagan idea of 





| 


are rather troublesome to theories, and often villi to fit into 
them. To unbiassed readers of the Pauline Epistles, it seems 
possible to gather from them a number of facts regarding 
Christ and his work, as well as doctrines based on these facts, 
But in the work before us, Paulinism is looked at mainly, jf 
not exclusively, as a system of ideas. Paul did believe that 
in his doctrine he was simply stating and enforcing the facts 
about Christ. Pfleiderer leaves us in considerable doubt as to 
whether Paul had any facts to go on. 

Pfleiderer has, however, a second illustration of the alle. 
gorical method,—or, rather, of the allegorical method inverted, 
The allegorical method usually lays hold of a story like that 
of Hagar, and finds in it all kinds of subtle meanings. It is 
useful to explain away troublesome facts. Pfleiderer’s illus. 
tration inverts this way. He would have us to believe that the 
Evangelists took the ideas of Paul and translated them into 
the semblance of fact. As we have already said, Mark was, 


according to Pfleiderer, able to accomplish something jn 


To take a | 
| necessary changes, to the life of Our Lord. Sometimes the adve- 


man, and that which is set forth in the teaching of Christ and | 
| founded on the manifestation of Christ to Paul on the way to 


his Apostles. We may here borrow from Principal Edwards :— 

“In Plato the body is the antithesis of the soul, as the source 
of all weakness is opposed to what alone is capable of independence 
and goodness. St. Paul does not recognise this contrariety. 
him, soul is not, as in Plato, prior to body. He, we cannot doubt, 
would have rejected Plato’s doctrine that the body is related to 
the soul as the actual to the ideal, inasmuch as the body also has 
an ideal of perfection which it will at length attain. Neither 
would he have said with Aristotle that the soul itself is that ideal 
or entelechy of the body. He teaches in common with Plato that 
body and soul are distinct substances; but he would also agree 
with Aristotle that they do not subsist independently of one 
another. Soul is not prior to body, but neither can it survive the 
body. Even when separated by death, they are not less than 
before parts of the man, and continue to exist in some kindof inter- 
dependence. The New Testament says nothing of the philosopher’s 
problem of the soul’s immortality. Not a trace of the arguments 
of the Phedo can be detected in Paul's Epistles. But he teaches 
a nobler doctrine,—that an endless life awaits man after death, a 


life in which body as well as soul will at the last partake.”— 
(Edwards on First Corinthians, pp. 386-87.) 

Tf the doctrine of Paul on this great topic is based on his 
belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ. and if it can be 
explained without reference to Hellenism. or to the Platonic 
doctrine of immortality, then the chief source and main 
buttress of Pfleiderer’s theory utterly fails him. Whatever 
the theology of Paul may be, it is plain that it is not derived 
from Hellenism. Take the Pauline description of the Christ, 
and gather together all that Paul says of him in his Epistles 
to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and Philippians, and 
there is nothing in these descriptions to constrain us to think 
either of the Alexandrian school, or of heathen philosophy. 
That the Christ whom Paul describes is not merely the 
Messiah of the Jews, is quite true; but we need not go 
further than the Scriptures of the Old Testament and 
the actual life of Christ, to find the germ of the Pauline 
doctrine of the Christ. At the same time, it may be 
remarked that the denial of the Pauline authorship of 
Ephesians and Colossians by Pfleiderer is both arbitrary and 
unnecessary. For the doctrine of the Christ in Paul’s acknow- 
ledged Epistles differs in no essential particular from the 
doctrine of the Ephesians and Colossians. 

(2.) Professor Pfleiderer uses the allegorical method in two 
ways. He uses it himself to allegorise the plain statements 
of Paul, and thus to make Paul’s testimony to facts somewhat 
doubtful. In truth, we have abundance of Pauline ideas and 
Pauline doctrines, but we do not have many facts. Facts 
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this lirection. But he was quite outshone by Luke. Luke, 
in the Professor’s opinion, was able to translate Paul's 
abstract sentence, ‘God sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman,” into the concrete story of the birth of Christ, 
Do we think we have traces of fact, say. in the story of the 
Centurion at Capernaum, or the raising of the widow’s son at 
Nain? This also is only part of Luke’s artistic work. He has 
taken it from the story of Elisha, and transferred it, with the 


cates of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel point 
to the passage in which Christ speaks of the things hidden 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes, as showing 
something of the Johannine style. This, however, according 
to Pfleiderer, is not so; it is a reflection of a Pauline passage 
inI.Cor. The appearance of Jesus Christ to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus, is expressly said to be an allegory 


Damascus. We might go on to cite example on example of 
this poor kind of work. Sometimes we wonder whether it is 
seriously meant. But gravely and seriously it is put forward 
by the man who tells us in the preface of this work, “ Die 
Geschicte ist die Wahrheit welche Gott gemacht hat. das 
Dogma ist die Wahrheit welche Menschen machen.” What 
wonderful people these Evangelists must have been, to take a 
doctrinal statement or an Old Testament prophecy, and weave 
it into a lifelike story which shall be taken by many genera- 
tions for historical truth! If this were possible, then the 
greatest poets are not Homer nor Shakespeare, but the 
Evangelists. Seriously, however, is not this kind of work the 
reductio ad absurdum of the theory? Where did Paul get his 
facts, or his beliefs about the life of Christ ? Is it not simpler, 
more historical, more likely, that the resemblance between the 
facts of the Gospels and the ideas of Paul is to be explained 
by the priority of the former,—that Paul’s conceptions were 
ruled by the facts, not vice versi? Pfleiderer has fallen jnto 
the old Hegelian error which led Baur astray,—viz., the con- 
ception that ideas (Begniffe) can make history. He has 
overlooked the chief factor in the origin of Christianity, the 
Creative Personality of the Lord Jesus Christ. If the per- 
sonality of Christ set forth in the New Testament be real and 
true, Christianity is intelligible, and may be understood ; but 
not otherwise. We venture to think that Professor Pfleiderer 
will not persuade one person of the probability of his hypothesis. 


(3.) His account of the Resurrection. Pfleiderer here, too, 
lays great stress on Paul, and on the fact that Paul ranks his 
own vision of the risen Lord with that direct perception of 
him which the other disciples were said to have had on 
different occasions after the Resurrection. He tries to make 
this manifestation of Christ to Paul a vision, like the other 
visions which Paul speaks of. These visions are acknowledged 
to be something quite distinct from an affection of the outward 
senses. Thus, the conclusion follows that all the so-called 
appearances of the risen Christ are subjective visions. It 
is to be observed, however, that Paul distinguishes the sight 
which he had of Jesus, from visions. He has put it in a 
category by itself. That one interview stood by itself. We 
also remark that the long psychological account given by 
Pfleiderer of Paul’s state of mind, and the notion that 
Paul was trying to drown the rebukes of conscience, is a pure 
fiction, contradicted by Paul’s own statements and by all the 
facts of the case. Even in the case of Paul, we are able to 
affirm the objective reality of the manifestation of Christ 
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Then much more so in the case of the elder Apostles. As 
for Pfleiderer’s objection that the conception is wnvollziehbar, 
well, that is a matter of opinion. It is not so incredible as 
the theory which would base the whole of Christianity on a 
subjective vision or an illusion. It may be possible to sup- 
pose that one man deluded himself, but how could he persuade 
other people to see what he supposed he had seen? The 
materials necessary for illusion were not present. The dis- | 
ciples were in a state of great depression. They were | 
utterly sad, and soon we find them exultant. The inter- | 
views with the risen Christ are set down in a brief, | 
calm, businesslike way. Pfleiderer would have to explain | 
how so many people came to ke deceived, why the number 
of recorded appearances are so few. and why they ceased 
within so short a period. Is there a case of an actual 
appearance of Jesus on the earth after the brief period 
and the few instances recorded by Paul and the Evangelists ? 
Professor Pfleiderer will have something more to do than to 
say, Unvollziehbar, or to lay stress on alleged contradictions 
in the narratives, or to manufacture conditions of mind on the 
part of the Disciples, ere he can destroy the belief in the risen 
Christ. As for ourselves, we have learnt utterly to distrust 
the psychological discussions which are constantly being urged 
in this relation. We do not believe that the Disciples were 
prepared to expect a resurrection. The popular impression 
regarding the possibility of a return of Elias, or Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets, was an expectation of a return to life as it 
is lived here on the earth, and bears no resemblance to the 
actual Christian faith in the risen Lord. This is unique, 
altogether singular, and the belief can only be accounted for 
on the assumption that what is believed actually did happen. 
The faith has followed the fact. and rests on it. 





RECIPES FOR MAKING GOUT.* 

TRADITION relates that the late Duke of Beaufort, in the days 
when as “ Dandy Worcester” he led the fashion of London, 
consulted Sir Henry Halford as to the best means of warding 
off the gout. “ Above all things avoid side dishes,” replied 
the great physician; “side dishes are poison.” “I dare say 
yowrs are, Doctor,” replied Lord Worcester, with the agreeable 
frankness of his age and station. * and I should never dream 
of eating them; but mineare a very different story.” Rightly 
indignant at this “ budge doctor of the stoic fur,” the lordly 
patient should have sent for Dr. A. Hunter, F.R.S., who wrote 
the delectable tractate Culina,and had learned his dietetics in a 
more liberal school. Lord Beaconsfield, who had bestowed some 
of his ingenious research on the eating habits of our grand- 
fathers, has concocted, in an early chapter of Venetia. a bill-of- 
fare which superficial critics have often regarded as a mere 
exercise of gustronomical imagination. Whosoever peruses the 
pages of Dr. Hunter will find minute and practical instructions 
for the preparation of a variety of dishes, to the full as elaborate 
und as astonishing as the bombarded veal and the pompetone 
of larks which Lady Annabel Herbert provided for the enter- 
tainment of good Dr. Masham. 

A feeling of friendly confidence is engendered by the very 
dedication of the book,—‘ To those Gentlemen who freely give 
two Guineas for a Turtle Dinner at the Tavern, when they 
might have a more wholesome one at Home for ten Shillings.” 
We feel that we are listening to the voice of a wise friend, who 
knows that comfort and expense are not synonymous terms, 
and every page, as we turn it over, assures us that our oracle 
is no mere theorist, but an experimental philosopher. In his 
very preface he utters a timely protest against that baffling 
vagueness of culinary direction which in a later day so per- 
plexed the unhappy Mrs. Wragge :—“ ‘ Take a piece of butter 
the size of your thumb.’ Yes, but whose thumb?” Had she 
heen able to consult Culina, all her doubts had been resolved. 
The marked characteristic of this admirable book is that the 
fine raptures of the epicure are never permitted to blunt the 
sensitive conscience of the physician. Thus, after a recipe for 
giblet soup, in which veal stock, lemons, yolk of egg, forced- 
meat balls, and madeira are superadded to the fundamental 
ingredients, Dr. Hunter frankly remarks that this dish 
“contains a considerable quantity of gout and scurvy.” Of 
« mock-turtle soup, “ extracted from the archives of a wealthy 





* Culina Famulatrix Medicine ; or, Receipts in Modern Cookery: with a 
Medical Commentary. By A. Hunter, M.D., F.R.S. L.& E. A New Edition. 


York: Printed by Wilson and Son, High Ousegate, for John Murray, 32 Fleet 
Street, London; Wilson and Son, York; and A. Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 


Corporation in the North of England,’ he remarks,—* A 
dangerous dish, and will soon bring a man to his crutches.” 
A second version of the same soup is denounced as “a most 
diabolical dish, only fit for the Sunday dinner of a rustie who 
is to work the six following days in a ditch bottom ;” while of 
a third form of mock-turtle—a veritable hell-broth, made with 
beef, ham, giblets, lemon-peel, truffles, eggs, orange-juice, 
force-meat, and madeira—though “much admired at the 


'London Tavern, when Mr. Farley was the principal cook,” 


Dr. Hunter observes, with scarcely exaggerated solemnity,— 
“There is death in the pot.” 

To praise jugged hare, made with beef, ham, port wine, and 
“ayenne pepper, would be “an eulogium on the gout.” On 
the other hand, a maigre soup, composed chiefly of anchovies, 
coss lettuces, and pot-marjoram, is noted as a favourite with 
“those physicians who have a greater regard for the health of 
their patients than they have for their fees.” It is a little sur- 
prising to our degenerate organisms to find a compound of 
stewed lobsters, anchovy, melted butter, and mace recom- 
mended as a “restorative dish.” ‘“ Restorative,” too, is the 
epithet attached to a dish of chocolate, milk, lemon-peel, yolk 
of egg, pulped apples, puff-paste, and spun sugar. It would 
seem that in cookery, as in architecture, “restoration ” is a 
process not always distinguishable from destruction. 

Where compounds of lobster, chocolate, and spun 
sugar are thus prescribed for indiscriminate use, it is 
startling to find an innocuous-sounding soup composed 
entirely of common vegetables and stock denounced as 
“only proper for those who do not stand in fear of 
gouty shoes and a pair of crutches.” “A cheap soup,” 
composed of beef, pease, potatoes, rice, celery, leeks, mint, 
cabbage, and onions, is recommended for dinner every fourth 
day, as “a preservative against gout and scurvy,” and a 
fricandeau of veal with sorrel is eulogised as ‘a corrector of 
putrescency.” It is difficult to believe that an abominable 
mess in which a loin of mutton is sophisticated with port 
wine, shalot, parsley, marjoram, pepper, mace, lemon-peel, and 
currant-jelly, could ever be a satisfactory substitute for 
venison ; and one’s idea of a “neat supper dish” is not com- 
pletely realised by half-a-pound of mutton, three-quarters of 
a pound of suet, forty scalded oysters, bread-crumbs, and 
yolks of eggs, rolled into the shape of sausages, and fried; 
nor by fillets of veal stewed with cream, butter, eggs, and 
lemon-juice. From such complicated horrors, it is a relief to 
turn to the sweet simplicity of stewed pork-steaks, “a very 
palatable dish for a first course.” 

There are touches of international interest about a sauce 
“condescendingly communicated by a Russian Princess ;” a 
way of cooking maccaroni, “supplied direct from the Pope’s 
own kitchen;” and a partridge soup, “brought over from 
Barbary bya British officer.” It would argue an insensibility 
were we to ignore the giblet soup, communicated by “a sur- 
viving friend of the celebrated Chace Price, Esq., who was 
supposed to keep the best table of his time;” and a pathetic 
and tender melancholy lingers round the “ cheap fish sauce 
imparted by a Burgomaster of Amsterdam on his death-bed.” 
But as it appears to consist only of melted butter, yolk of egg, 
and vinegar, it may, without breach of charity, be presumed 
that the good man only gave away what neither he nor his 
descendants could possibly have sold. There is an ecclesias- 
tical flavour which, like grace before meat, almost sanctifies 
the viands in a “ Dunelm of crabs,” and an “ Eborised wood- 
cock ;” and we touch the very poetry of cooking in a goose-pie 
covered with jelly “as transparent as the Topaz.” 

A perusal of this astonishing volume, and a careful study of 
what it enjoins, what it forbids, and what it takes for granted, 
will perhaps give us a clearer notion than we had before of 
those gastronomical sins of the fathers which are now visited on 
the third and fourth generations of the gouty and dyspeptic, 
No wonder that Dr. Hunter, calmly surveying his own delect- 
able but dangerous handiwork, is moved to exclaim, in language 
worthy of the great (and gluttonous) lexicographer of Lichfield, 
—“ Cookery has completed the sum of Crapulary Indulgence.” 


IDEALA.* 
How far the author of this remarkable book has drawn what 
he has called a “Study from Life” from an actual personality, 
living through actual or possible cireamstances, and how far the 








1319, Price Six Shillingsin Boards, (Entered at Stationers’ Hall.) 


* Ideala: a Study from Life, Lordon: E, W. Allen; Warrington: Grardiqn 
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character of his study is the result of the accumulated experi- 
ence and impressions gathered from intercourse and contact 
with many phases of life and character which have found 
their expression in the portrayal of one leading character, we 
cannot, of course, tell. Ideala stands to us in the light of a 
real living character; and in so far as that result is attained, 
the writer has, so to speak, fulfilled the chief part of the 
unwritten contract which exists between a good author and 
his readers. Whether the heroine is a portrait, and how far 
she is a true or a natural one, is a matter for the author and 
his intimates alone, and beyond our concern. To concentrate 
the whole interest of a story upon the delineation of a single 
character, and this, so far as the reader is concerned, a 
fictitious one; to make this interest sufficient, even intense 
and absorbing, without the aid of any incident except 
that which is wholly subordinate, or of any other character, 
save one, which is intended to be of the slightest importance, 
argues a very uncommon power and capacity in the line which 
the author has taken up. There is something defective in the 
manner of narration, and there are certain inequalities of pro- 
duction which seem to us at times carelessly and aggressively 
bald and inartistic. These, and the impression left by what 
appear to us one or two slight inconsistencies of character and 
perhaps of jarring speech, are all of which we have to relieve 
ourselves in the spirit of fault-finding, before coming to dwell 
upon the main features of the book. And then we find our- 
selves left with little but that to which the expression of very 
high praise is due. 

Far as we seem led into a knowledge of Ideala’s nature, we 
feel in the end that there remain depths which we have not 
sounded, and much is still vague to us. All we learn 
of Ideala is either expressed in her own words or judged 
of from the impression which her character and conversation 
have made upon one, the truest of her friends, who tells the 
story of a certain period of her life, and who possesses much, 
though not all, of her confidence. The disadvantage, of course, 
of thus learning so much of a heroine, real or fictitious, from 
her own lips is that what one gains in actual knowledge is 
often at the expense of that respect for the reserve and want 
of self-consciousness in her character which, in the case before 
us at least, the author is evidently anxious we should retain. 
The extract we subjoin will show, we think, where he has gone 
a step too far in allowing Ideala to enlarge upon herself, and 
will give, too, a slight example of her absent-mindedness, of 
which the earlier chapters are so amusingly full :— 

“ But, although she spoke so positively when taken out of her- 
self by the interest and importance of a subject, she had no very 
high opinion of her own judgment and power to decide. A little 
more self-esteem would have been good for her; she was too diffident. 
‘I have not come across people on whose knowledge I could rely,’ 
she told me. ‘I have been obliged to study alone, and to form my 
opinions for myself out of such scraps of information as I have 
had the capacity to acquire from reading and observation. I am, 
therefore, always prepared to find myself mistaken, even when I 
am surest about a thing—for 

“What am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language butacry! ’’ 
In practice, too, she frequently, albeit unconsciously, diverged 
from her theories to some considerable extent; as on one occasion, 
when, after talking long and earnestly of the sin of selfishness, she 
absently picked up a paper I had just cut with intent to enjoy 
myself, took it away with her to the drawing-room, and sat on it 
for the rest of the morning—as I afterwards heard.” 


We have advanced some way in the story, and are familiar 
with many of her opinions and many little traits of character 


peculiar to her, before we know in the least who Ideala is. | 


Gradually we rather infer than are directly told, that her 
childhood has been an unusual and an unhappy one, that she 
has been early married to a man uncongenial to her in every 
way. When the book opens, some years of gradual recognition 
of the gulf which lies between them have helped to make the 
spirit in which she meets her trial a hard and somewhat 
reckless one, while preparing her for discoveries in regard 
to him which render her position unnatural and degrading. 
That this spirit is contrary to her nature, which is as 
loving and noble as it is impulsive and unconventional, is 
shown partly by the intimate and affectionate relation existing 
between her and her friends, and partly by the peculiar 
fascination and charm which she seems to have exercised over 
her inferiors in social position. Having learnt so much of her 
nature and circumstances, it is not hard to guess what will 





prove the temptation and the tragedy of her life. What we 
know of her hitherto has been leading up to our appreciation 
of the kind of spirit which she puts forth to meet it. 


We cannot enter into the circumstances of Ideala’s meeting 
with Lorrimer, which, together with the intercourse which 
follows and the mutual attraction of their natures, brings about 
the inevitable result. Her subsequent suffering and tempta. 
tion, the temporary yielding of a mind which seems to have 
satisfied its higher promptings while yielding to its passionate 
impulses, the constantly recurring struggles which, without 
being directly told of them, we infer from the slightness of the 
guiding impetus which brings her right at last,—all this can 
only be fully understood by one who will follow out the working 
of the story for himself. It would be impossible by any extract 
to give an example of the successive stages of the growth of her 
feeling for Lorrimer ; and we are half-afraid of detracting from 
the completeness of the chapter which tells of the crisis of her 
life by giving the closing page :— 

“This was my last argument, and when I had done she sat 
there for a long time silent, resting her head against my knee, and 
scarcely breathing. She was fighting it out with herself, and I 
thought it best to leave her alone—besides, I had already said all 
there was to say; repetition would only have irritated her, and 
there was nothing now for it but to wait. Outside, I could hear 
the dreary drip of raindrops; somewhere in the room a clock 
ticked obtrusively ; but it was long past midnight, and the house 
was still. I thought that only the night and silence watched with 
me, and waited upon the suffering of this one poor soul. At last 
she moved, uttering a low moan, like one in pain.—‘I do see it,’ 
she said, almost in a whisper; ‘and I am willing to give him up’ 
—‘ God in his mercy help you!’ I prayed.—‘ And forgive me,’ she 
answered, humbly.—She was quite exhausted, and passively sub- 
mitted when I led her to her room. I closed the shutters to keep 
out the cheerless dawn, and made the fire burn up, and lit the 
lamps. She sat, silently watching me, and did not seem to think 
it odd that I should do this for her. She clung to me then as a little 
child clings to its father, and, like a father, I ministered to her, 
reverently, then left her, as I hoped, to sleep. My sister opened 
her door as I passed. She was dressed, and had been watching, 
too, the whole night long.—‘ Well ?’ she asked.—I kissed her. ‘It 
is well,’ I answered; and she burst into tears.—‘ Can I go to her 
now ?’ she said.—‘ Yes, go.’—I went to Claudia’s room, and waited. 
After a long time she retwrned.—‘ She is sleeping at last,’ she 
told me, sorrowfully. And so the long night ended.” 

To appreciate fully the nature of the struggle through which 
Ideala is passing, the reader must understand how far she has 
justified to herself—of course wrongly—the step which she 
had been about to take. This perhaps too easy justification, 
and her entire ignorance of ordinary conventionalities in one 
of her experiences of life, strike us as somewhat inconsistent. 
We share in the perplexity of one of her friends, who says 
somewhere in the course of the book,—*‘ How a woman can be 
at once so clever and such a fool as you are, Ideala, puzzles 


” 


me. 

The hopeless apathy which succeeds Ideala’s self-conquest is 
the beginning of what might have been a striking close; but we 
cannot help thinking that there is a bathos about the chapter 
which precedes the closing scene. The long harangue about 
Chinese women and tight-lacing is inappropriate, and Ideala’s 
aspirations, though impressive, are very vague. We find the 
same kind of inappropriateness earlier, in the descrip- 
tion of the Great Hospital, a marvellously impossible 
building, where the accumulated treasures of art and science 
minister to the needs of tired minds, but where the chief con- 


| sulter, as we have it three times forced upon our attention, 


cannot even get his lunch without going out to the refresh- 
ment-room of a neighbouring railway-station. 

We have not space to dwell upon Lorrimer’s character. In 
many respects, though incomplete, it is a very striking 
one. It is impossible to read a book of such undoubted 
power, and given to us in so agreeable a form, without 
some guesses about its author, whose name nowhere appears. 
That it is a woman’s work, we have little doubt. The 
slight inconsistencies and want of artistic finish do not 
seem sufficient to mark it as the work of a young writer, a 
conjecture which the style and subject likewise forbid, though 
we should say that there is something of the fierceness of youth 
in the wording of the attack upon the “ decently clad devils of 
society” in the preface. We should rather say that the con- 
ception of the book had so strong a root in actual observa- 
tion or experience, as to make a successor to it improbable, one 
of equal merit impossible. 
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SIR JOHN STRACHEY’S “INDIA.”* 
We heartily recommend the agents of disturbance, and the 
nany persons whose main qualification for dealing with the 
great subject is an ample supply of the best intentions, to read 
yith care Sir John Strachey’s lucid and temperate account of 
India, based on the able lectures which he delivered before the 
[niversity of Cambridge, and has now brought up to date. 
Not that we suppose the former group would be turned aside 
from their mischief-making purposes; or that all the latter 
class—and it is the larger—would be induced to see that good 
motives dc not supply the want of knowledge. Still, the candid 
among them would come under a better influence, and it is 
possible that their views would be modified and their extra- 
vagances toned down, which would be something gained. As 
a rule, of course, it is hopeless to argue with people who have 
fads on Indian or any other subjects; yet even they are not 
quite impervious to the steady, plastic force of facts. We 
should not expect to convince them that India is the 
last country in the world upon which it is safe to 
try fantastic experiments; but even they may be shaken 
when they survey the vast and complex problems, varying 
with the latitude and longitude, which the alien rulers of 
India have to solve or leavealone. Sir John Strachey goes over 
the ground, but, of course, not all the ground—that would 
require volumes—he writes from a long and exceptional 
experience, his language is bright and strong, never heated, 
even under provocation, and we cannot help thinking that the 
agitators and the well-intentioned would profit by allowing 
the clear and equable stream of his expositions to flow through 
their minds. 

The very starting-point of these lectures, elementary as it 
sounds, is one that needs, it seems, iteration and reiteration. 
There is no such country as India. It is ‘‘a name which we 
give to a great region including a multitude of different 
countries,” and “there is no general Indian name that corre- 
sponds to it.” That is well understood in the land itself :— 

“T have been told by intelligent Natives of India who have 
visited Europe that they could see little differences between the 
European countries through which they had travelled ; the lan- 
guages being equally unintelligible, offered to them no marks of 
distinction ; the cities, the costumes, the habits of life, the manners 
and customs of the people, so far as a passing Oriental traveller 
could judge, seemed much the same in England, in France, and 
in Italy. The differences between the countries in India, between, 
for instance, Bengal and the Punjab, or between Madras and 
Rajputana, seemed to them, on the other hand, immense, and 
beyond comparison greater than those existing between the 
countries of Europe. Englishmen have often similar impressions 
in visiting India. ..... { Yet] there are no countries in civilised 
Europe in which the people differ so much as the Bengali does 
from the Sikh, and the language of Bengal is as unintelligible in 
Lahore as it would be in London. An educated Mohammedan 
gentleman of Northern India has more in common with Englishmen 
than the Bengali graduates of the University of Calcutta.” 


Another fact, which sounds still more paradoxical, has to 
be recognised. Strictly speaking, the Englishman is not a 
foreigner in India, because there was no India. We have 
never destroyed a national government there, because none 
existed; and had any existed, our dominion could not have 
been established. Sir John instructively points out that the 
principal ‘‘ Native States” are really not national in any sense, 
but simply States not administered by Englishmen. They are 
districts inhabited by people to whom the ruling chiefs are as 
much strangers as we are ourselves. Speaking of the contests 
of the last century, he justly says that the larger share fell to 
the English, but that their competitors had no better titles than 
our own. Some are Mahrattas, some Mahommedans, and what 
they hold now was won by their forefathers with the sword. 
None of the principal Native States are much older than our 
own, and all the rulers are foreigners to the people they 
govern. Describing the great Hyderabad State, which belongs 
to the Nizam, Sir John reminds us that “there is no part of 
India in which the people have less sympathy with their 
rulers, [who are] men of other countries and of another faith.” 
The restoration of Berar, for example, would bring back 
Mahommedans to lord it over Hindoos. The curious thing is, 
that the only States which are approximately national, and 
have ancient dynasties and very old institutions, are those 
Which have been preserved by the British Government. These 
facts do not square with poptlar notions, or with the special 
views of India so steadily exhibited by interested writers in our 





* India, By Sir John Strachey, G.C.S,I, London: Kegan Paul and Co, 


own day, or with the teaching of eloquent orators and essayists 
in former generations. Sir John Strachey laments, and he 
has a right to lament, over the mischief done by the errors of 
Burke, the rhetoric of Macaulay, and the misleading “ history ” 
of Mr. James Mill; the mischiefs flowing from these sources 
are hard to counteract, especially as we have poured them 
in streams upon the educated native. The facts sustain 
our moral right to be and to rule in India, over Native States 
as well as our own territories, all the more because, with all 
our defects, we are juster and more enlightened than any 
native rulers ever were, and have given India peace and order 
from end to end. When Scindia remarked that he could 
drive safely from Gwalior to Poona in a dog-cart, he gave a 
familiar illustration of the Pax Britannica ; and when, referring 
to his subjects, he said to the British Resident, “They will 
stand a great deal more from me than they would from you,” 
he subtly distinguished between the position of a Mahratta 
chief in the Ganges Valley, and an Englishman in Oude or the 
Punjab. At the same time, being at the head of a “ belligerent 
civilisation,” we cannot expect to be popular; and Sir John 
manfully admits that it is so. He says that our government 
is “too good,” which is true; but the supply of that com- 
modity is at least one main reason for our domination. 
Whatever happens, we cannot imitate the Russian, so fre- 
quently held up as an example, for he interferes with nothing 
unless it trenches on his political power. Nevertheless, we 
have to tolerate, and are bound to tolerate, much, and for 
solid reasons :— 

“T never heard of a great measure of improvement that was 
popular in India, even among the classes that have received the 
largest share of education. The people are intensely Conservative 
and intensely ignorant, wedded, to an extent difficult for Euro- 
peans to understand, to every ancient custom, and between their 
customs and religion no line can be drawn. We deceive ourselves 
in regard to the changes that are taking place. We believe that 
our Western knowledge, our railways and our telegraphs, must be 
breaking up the whole fabric of Hinduism; but these things have 
touched in reality only the merest fringe of the ideas and beliefs 
of the population of India. The vast masses of the people remain 
in a different world from ours. They hate everything new, and 
they especially hate almost everything that we look upon as 
progress.” 

As regards the so-called religious condition of the rural 
populations, Sir John holds that the greatest active force is 
what he calls “ Brahmanism,” the ordinary Hindoo peasant 
being little affected by the gods of his mythology. He adopts 
the language of Mr. Ibbetson, who says that the prevailing 
power is a sacerdotalism, and not a religion :—‘* A man may 
disbelieve in the Hindu Trinity; he may invent new gods, 
however foul and impure; he may worship them with most 
revolting orgies; he may even abandon all belief in super- 
natural powers, and yet remain a Hindu.” But he must 
reverence and feed the Brahmans, abide by caste rules, pre- 
serve himself from ceremonial pollution, and avoid the unclean. 
Thus, Brahmanism brings within its pale almost all forms of 
worship, and adopts all sorts of strange gods and demons; 
and Sir John says there can be no doubt that “the people who 
every year become Brahmanists outnumber all the converts 
to all the other religions put together.” The belief that the 
Hindu population is divided into the four great classes 
described by Manu is a “ delusion ” which it seems impossible 
to kill. “The Brahmans maintain their exceptional position ; 
but no one can discern the other great castes which Manu 
described.” If the Brahmanical fold grows ever larger and 
its contents more varied, “the great majority of Moham- 
medans,” according to Sir John, “ hardly deserve that name,” 
since they retain in a great degree the old social customs and 
superstitious usages. Here is a typical story quoted from 
Mr. Ibbetson, and of the humorously grotesque class, befitting 
things Indian :— 

“A brother-officer tells us that he once entered the rest-house 
of a Mohammedan village in Hissar, and found the headmen 
refreshing an idol with a new coat of oil, while a Brahman read 
holy texts alongside. They seemed somewhat ashamed of being 
caught in the act, but, on being pressed, explained that their 
Mulla had lately visited them, had been extremely angry at seeing 
the idol, and had made them bury it in the sand. But now that 
the Mulla had gone, they were afraid of the possible consequences, 
and were endeavouring to console the god for his rough treat- 
ment.” 

The orthodox Moslem live mostly, if not wholly, in the 
towns; they are of foreign origin, differing in that respect 
and in their fervour from the Moslemised Hindus; are im- 





proved by education, and, Sir John says, are not disloyal. 
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Their numbers he puts at a comparatively low figure, and he 
does not think them dangerous, on the whole. He says they 
are “a small and energetic minority whose political interests 
are identical with ours, and who, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, would prefer Hindu dominion to our own.” He also 
sees a growing tendency to shake off Brahmanical influences 
and Hindu superstitions,—a line of motion which, if pro- 
longed, will increase the antagonism of the two faiths, if one 
of them is a faith, and make the vigorous minority more 
compact. 

We have no space to touch on the questions of government, 
administration, and policy—or, rather, policies—for, with few 
exceptions, they differ everywhere; nor can we enter on 
matters of finance, always tempting, and in no country less 
easy to understand. Besides giving an admirable account of 
an “Indian Province,” with the body and spirit of which he 
was so familiar, Sir John performs a like service in regard to 
the other great heads into which the vast subject is divided. 
Not the least interesting is the last chapter on Bengal Proper, 
itself a Kingdom. He deals with the famous Permanent 
Settlement in a manner not favourable to that well-meant 
experiment, and he is not silent on the demerits of the 
“much-talking,” educated Bengalees, whom he brackets, and 
justly, with Mahratta Brahmans of Bombay, and the 
English-speaking Hindus of Madras. They have been 
recently exhibiting themselves, under paid European guidance 
in the so-called National Congresses; and it is satisfactory to 
know that the noisy handful have no influence, at present, 
over a population which they do not represent even in the 
remotest way. As we have said, it would be well were these 
folk and their European patrons to read and digest the truths 
30 quietly but firmly put forth in the modestly written book 
which has called up these comments. 





AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN IN WAR.-TIME* 
A GREAT war, like a great storm, reveals often through the 
gloom and the tumult, glimpses of grandeur and beauty never 
seen by mortal eyes in hours of peace. The fairest qualities 
in human nature, no less than the foulest passions, start into 
vivid activity on the battle-field, in the camp, the prison, the 
hospital; and men become heroes and women ministering 
angels under the influence of a stimulus which the ordinary 
conditions of life never supply. Not wholly evil, not by any 
means the worst of evils which can befall a nation, is such a 
war as that of which the scenes are recorded in this book by 
one who played in America a part somewhat like that of 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. 

Mrs. Livermore visited England a few years ago, and there 
are many who then heard her eloquent addresses to whom 
the frontispiece of this volume will recall her very impressive 


massive; a type rather of some old Mother-goddess of Greece 
or Germany, than of a modern nervous and fragile American 
lady. Such a woman was fitly moulded for the vast labours 
of mind and body which she underwent during the great 
war in her country; and we rejoice to learn that through the 
juarter of a century which has since elapsed, she has been 
able to continue a life of active usefulness. Such women 
vindicate Nature from the monstrous theories of those doctors 
who would haveus treat the sex as one of pre-ordained invalids. 

The materials of Mrs. Livermore’s work consist of the letters 
and papers which she wrote and received during the war, and 
which were carefully preserved by her husband and fellow- 
worker, Dr. Livermore. Her own taste, she tells us, led her 
little to the hoarding of such things, but now that public 
interest has been excited by the records of the larger events 
of the great story, she desires to bear her testimony to the 
heroic bearing of the common soldiers, and also to the deeds 
of nobleness performed by many who remained at home, but 
made innumerable sacrifices for the public cause. “The sun 
of my life,” she says, “is now sloping swiftly to the west; 
the years that I have travelled lie stretching in long array 
behind me, and I am approaching the time when one lives 
much in memory. I have been again asked to write for pub- 
lication my story of the war and its relief work, and this time 
the request has found me favourably disposed for the under- 
taking.” 

Mrs. Livermore’s father, son of a man who had fought in the 
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old Revolutionary war, was in his youth captured on an 
American ship by an English press-gang, and very barbarously 
treated. Escaping while Nelson’s fleet was at Copenhagen, he 
returned to America, entered the Navy, and fought in the 
war of 1812. To this sturdy old patriot, the disruption which 
threatened the Union when the Secession of 1861 took place 
was a blow which brought him to death’s door, and caused hig 
daughter to be summoned from her home in Chicago to attend 
his last hours in Boston;—a singular example for those 
amongst us in England who calmly contemplate the breaking. 
up of our United Kingdom, the separation of Ireland, ang 
the fall of the British Empire, as events possibly within 
measurable distance, but demanding no particular con. 
cern. “My God! now let me die!” cried Mrs. Livermore’s 
father ; “for I cannot survive the ruin of my country.” From 
the date—April 15th—when Lincoln called for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers to protect Washington, the enthusiasm 
of New England and the whole North rose to an almost in. 
credible height, and it is difficult to read Mrs. Livermore's 
glowing pages without catching something of the spirit of 
the time. “If it be a question of the supremacy of 
freedom or slavery underlying this war,” she thought, 
“IT pray God it may now be settled, and oh! that I 
may lend a hand, a foot, a voice on the side of freedom 
and my country!” Her prayer was abundantly fulfilled. 
In six weeks from the fall of Fort Sumter, half-a-million of 
men had volunteered as soldiers, and the whole of the North 
was turned into a vast workshop of military and hospital 
stores and drilling-ground. The women had abundance of 
work in aiding in the preparations; but such was the fervour of 
patriotic sentiment, that this share did not suffice for all, and 
the number of those who actively enlisted and fought in the 
ranks, affords quite a curious page of history. Mrs. Livermore 
mentions an Annie Etheridge, who fought with the 3rd 
Michigan through the whole four years’ war, “found in the 
field often in the thickest of the fight, always inspiring the 
men to deeds of valour, always respected for her correctness 
of life.’ Another, Bridget Devens, went with her husband, a 
private soldier, through all the campaigning. Sometimes 
when a soldier fell, she took his place, fighting in his stead 
with unquailing courage; sometimes she rallied retreating 
troops, sometimes she brought off the wounded from the 
field. Madame Turchin was wife of the Colonel of the 
19th Illinois. In the spring of 1862, when her husband's 
regiment was actively engaged in Tennessee, he was taken 
dangerously ill, and was carried for days in an ambulance. 
Madame Turchin both nursed her husband tenderly, and 
took his place at the head of his regiment, the men 
and officers according her implicit and cheerful obedience. 
“Utterly devoid of fear, and manifesting perfect indifference 


: to shot or shell, even when they fell thickly around her, she 
presence, stately figure and features at once sweet and | g y wed ? 


led the troops into action, facing the hottest fire, and fought 
bravely at their head. When her husband was able to resume 
his command, she gave herself again to the care of the sick 
and wounded.” Mrs. Brownell, the wife of a non-commissioned 
officer in the 5th Rhode Island Infantry, was “ colour-bearer of 
the regiment; and an expert swordsman.” Georgiana Peter- 
man was for two years drummer in the 7th Wisconsin. The 
number of these women-soldiers was “estimated at four 
hundred.” Mrs. Livermore cannot vouch for the calculation, 
but is convinced that a far larger number fought in dis- 
guise than were ever suspected. But, as she justly adds, 
this was not the noblest service which women did for the 
Army; which was to heal wounds, rather than to cause them. 
More remarkable than her sisters’ military prowess was the 
part played by Miss Carroll, daughter of a Governor of Mary- 
land, in the planning of the Tennessee Campaign. By the 
advice of the War Department, she went to St. Louis, and 
there studied and planned the campaign which was carried out 
by General Grant after it had been adopted by the Adminis- 
tration. By this campaign “the Confederacy was cut in twain, 
the Mississippi was opened, European intervention was 
averted, and the national credit revived.” Not only did President 
Lincoln acknowledge Miss Carroll to be the author of the plan 
of the Tennessee Campaign, but Secretary Stanton, and also 
the Chairman of the Senate, gave her the same honour ; and at 
last, after twenty years, the Court of Ciaims has “ substantiated 
her claim to recompense ” for that important service. 

It would be impossible within the compass of this article to 
give any account, however condensed, of all the organisations 
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neces 
gad efforts mide by the Northern States to provide suddenly 
for the enormous demands of their army. The ignorance and 
inefficiency which at first led to mistakes and waste half- 
jndicrous, half-deplorable, was followed by the steady work of 
the great Sanitary Commission, with “its vast machinery of 
inspectors, hospital cars, soldiers’ homes, hospital directory, 

nsion agencies, battle-field relief service, portable soup- 
kitchens, and scores of other devices. The object of the 
Sanitary Commission was “to do what the Government could 
not do;” and its methods were so elastic, that it was able to 
make provision for any need, seeking always “to supplement, 
never to supplant, the Government.” Mrs. Livermore’s work 
was in connection with the Chicago branch of this Sanitary 
Commission, of which Dr. Bellows was President, and the late 
Rev. W. H. Channing, Chaplain-General. 

The main portion of Mrs. Livermore’s book consists of 
recollections and sketches (such as she promised at the outset) 
of the conduct of the soldiers when under her charge and that 





of her fellow-nurses in the boats and hospitals. Anything 
more touching than these simple records, or more heroic than 


never read. Here is one example among scores like it :— 


« Another form of horror occupied a bed adjoining. .. . 
flesh in places had sloughed off his frozen back and thighs. 


‘How long were you left on the field?’ I inquired.—‘ Two days | 


and nights.’ . ‘Oh! they couldn’t be bothering with us,’ 
said the patient sufferer, ‘they had te take the fort, and we didn’t 
expect anybody to stop and see after us till that was done. : 


We fellows on the ground, I can tell you, all cheered when the 


fort showed the white flag, and we knew the rebs had sur- 
rendered. I couldn’t cheer myself, for I was ’most gone; but 
Jerry over in that bed, his left arm was gone and his right hand 


shot away, but he threw up his right stump of an arm, and | 


hurrahed enough to split his throat.’ ” 
Besides Mrs. Livermore herself and her band of lady-friends, 
Mrs. Hoge, Dz. Mary Safford, and Mrs. Harvey, whose work 


in field and hospital she records with her own, there was a 


moving spirit named Mother Bickerdyke, who was “ unique in | 


method, extraordinary in executive ability, enthusiastic in 
devotion, and indomitable in will.” Here are a scene or two 
from her career :— 

“ After the battle of Belmont, she was appointed matron of the 
large hospital at Cairo, which was filled with the wounded. The 


surgeon was competent, but given to drunkenness ; and Bacchana- | 


lian carousals in ‘ the doctor’s room’ were of frequent occurrence. 
In twenty-four hours Mother Bickerdyke and he were at swords’ 


points. When the delicacies sent her for the use of the sick and | 
wounded disappeared mysteriously, she charged their theft upon | 


him and his subordinates. He ordered her out of the hospital. 


.. The | 





as high as Haman, don’t come to me again about him!’” Here 
is the other side of the shield :— 
“I was in the antechamber of the President’s room one morning 
waiting the exit of Mr. Secretary Stanton. ..... There were 
some fifty men in attendance and one woman. She was poor-looking, 
shabbily, but neatly, dressed, middle-aged, and careworn. Her 
hands were tightly clenching a handkercief with the evident effort 
to master the emotion which was shaking her whole frame. Putting 
my arm about her, I said as kindly as I could, ‘I am afraid you’re 
in trouble; can I do anything to help you?’ She turned a 
most imploring face to me. ‘My husband is to be shot, and if I 
cannot get him pardoned, nobody can comfort me.’ [ He was a Major 
in an Illinois regiment, who had been grossly insulted by his Colonel, 
and who had struck the offender dead on the spot, for which crime 
a court-martial had condemned him to death. Mrs. Livermore 
brought the poor wife into the presence of the President.’ Instead 
of telling her story, she dropped, trembling, into a chair, only half- 
alive, and lifted her white face to the President’s with a beseeching 
look... .. . Seeing she was past speech, I spoke quietly in her 
behalf. All the while the hungry eyes of the woman were riveted 
on the President’s face, and tearless sobs shook her frame. The 
President was troubled. ‘Oh, dear, dear!’ he said, passing his 






| hand over his face and through his hair; ‘these cases kill me; 


what shall I do?’ The attendant of the wife gave in an abstract 


| of the case which had been furnished by the Major’s counsel, and 


the endurance of the poor wounded and dying men, we have | 
| he looked up pityingly at the speechless woman. . 


which the President began gloomily to run over. Now and then 
.... Hehad 
turned over some half-dozen pages of the abstract when he sud- 
denly dropped it, sprang forward in his chair, his face brightened 
almost into beauty, and he rubbed his hands joyfully : ‘Oh! I know 
| allaboutitnow! This came before me ten days ago, and I decided 
| it then, and I have changed his sentence of death to two years’ 
| imprisonment in the penitentiary at Albany. Major has been 
a brave man and a good man, and he had great provocation. 
Your husband knows all about it before now (he said, addressing 
| the wife),and when you go back you must go by way of Albany, and 
see him. ‘Tell him to bear his imprisonment like a man, and take 
| anew start in the world when it is over.’ The Major’s wife did 
not at first comprehend, and she attempted to rise, as if she were 
| going to kneel at the President’s feet, but instead, she only slid 
| helplessly on the floor, and lay in a dead faint. He helped to 
| raise her. . . . Theexpression of his face when it dawned upon 
| him that he had already interposed between the Major and death 
will never leave my memory. His swarthy, rugged, homely face 
was glorified by the delight of his soul, which shone out of his 
| features.” (p. 574.) 
| 
| We regret that we can extract no more from one of the 
| finest books, both as regards matter and manner, which has 


| come to our notice for many a day. 











| CURRENT LITERATURE. 
| ———_—_>__— 
| Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. have purchased the monthly 


She replied that she would stay as long as the men needed | magazine, Knowledge, from the representatives of its founder, the 
ay" tT ageartai whe reATa . saves , » fo | , ; : 
her... . . . To ascertain who were the thi ssi of the food, late Mr. R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, and it is now edited by 
she resorted to a dangerous ruse. Purchasing a quantity | 4, ‘ : ie ras 2 y Pe 
: : é Se ane : ? Mar. A. Cowper Raynard, who, like his predecessor, is an expert in 

of tartar emetic at a drug store, she mixed it with some | 4 ichiek iia ; ; : 
stewed peaches, which she had openly cooked in the kitchen, | astronomy. If one may judge from the January number, there is 
and left ostensibly ‘ to cool over-night.’ Then she went to her own | to be no falling-off in the magazine with the change which has 
room to wait results. She did not wait long. Soon the sounds of | taken place in its management. Its contents are varied and 
enffoxtnce frcazx » aiek thieves reacha; YY ears = oe | eae ‘ e ‘ 
— from we rae thieves waemee hex = bs n, like | excellent, and the work of editing is obviously done with great 
Nemesis, she stalk among them. seeks aches don’t | . ; 1: , ee 
emesis, she stalked in among them eaches Gont| care. The first paper is “Hazel and Filbert,” one of those 
seem to agree with you, eh ? | : ya 
Th hi tendid. h 1 ° lid] genuinely scientific and yet thoroughly popular papers by Mr. 

2 ARQ, “ rhe » > -peature 1er - e . ° 

e accounts of what this spk — ld, homely creature did, her | Grant Allen, which make his admirers regret that he should ever 
a Neda —— Ste . ak « "Ag “cof ss. for a P : bo ae i ne 
tenderness, her indomitable pluck and resourcefulness, form | wander from his proper path into melodramatie fiction, or fanciful 
together a chapter which it would be a pity, even if we had | politics like his “Revolt of the Celt.” Mr. Mattieu Williams 
space, to curtail. The men for whom she laboured so in- | writes on “The Chemistry of Soap;” and among other papers 
defatigably and with such wonderful cleverness, “could | specially worthy of notice, are “The Health of London,” by Mr. 
mention her name only with tears and benedictions, and she | Macdowall, the socio-political diagrammatist; ‘ Notes on the 


“ 
1 | 


was greeted with cheers three times three whenever she | 


appeared in the camp.” 


Spotted Salamander,” by Mr. A. J. Field ; and a posthumous paper 
| by the late Mr. Proctor on “ Strange Feats of Calculating Boys.” 


Some of the most interesting chapters, however, of this Views peat ee _ epeerane ae Serene aN 
fascinating book are those in which Mrs. Livermore relates | exclude from it papers dealing with politics and religion. 
all that she knew and saw of Abraham Lincoln. She had the | The Blackhall Ghosts. By Sarah Tytler. (Chatto and Windus.) 
privilege of long conversations with him at various times, and | ene writer takes for her Sa the miak ahanen of : wonia mare 
was always impressed with his haggard, careworn aspect. | fails, the eS eke, ey — a Peer rts " . 
“Whichever way the war ends,” he said, “I have the im- | manent a a bev pe see 40H pomager 
. eu ” 4 woman who leaves her é y ho e@ aor Vite wu a iri, 
pression I shall not last we long after it is oe She had returning unknown in pei te a aren enfeebled in health, 
also opportunities of watching him in the exercise of his official |” bok, thin Qastines oft tie Gide. The wiles hon wedsn Gee 
power, when applications were made to him for the pardon of | es sae a PRae-rdirccnie al appli scttncnn tts 
‘ »W apphcat “ ‘ | character of Joanna Endicott. Queer she seemed to those who failed 
offenders. Tn one case, a young man of good family had played | to see through her disguise, and she is almost an enigma to us, whe 
the traitor, and sold scerets to the rebels. Lincoln commuted | recognise the lost daughter the moment she reappears. However, 
his punishment from death to imprisonment for twenty years. | she is a dignified woman, with deep feelings and a wonderful self- 
His friends concocted a plausible story for his defence, and control, and her strange behaviour springs from one overpowering 
urged it personally on Lincoln. “The President listened | sentiment, the love of home and family. In her the writer has 
impatiently, and with a darkening face. ‘There is not a word | evidently embodied what she believes to be the ideal of a self-reliant, 
of this true,’ he burst in abruptly and sternly, ‘and you know | self-controlled woman, animated by a deep-rooted passion. As for 
itas wellas I. He wasa spy; he ought to have been hanged | her sister Celia, we must frankly say we do not understand her ; she 
waspy......and if you don’t want to see him hanged | is a most extraordinary young lady, and is obviously overdrawn. 
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A more nasty, cruel, and unnatural creature we have never met 
with in fiction, and we hope never again to see a similar mon- 
strosity. Lucy’s silliness is probably exaggerated, though she is by 
far the most natural of the Endicotts. All these portraits require 
more shading ; they are too deeply lined, we might almost say, dug 
in. As asketch faithfully accurate and true to life, time-serving 
Mrs. Reynolds is the best-proportioned of them all. There is, in- 
deed, little difficulty in recognising the vain, gossipy, and astute 
widow. The scene is laid on the moors, a fit background for the 
harsh and rugged beings whom the writer delineates. There is little 
of incident in the three volumes, which are chiefly one unvarying 
catalogue of the quarrels and bickerings of an ill-assorted family. 
For Jem we feel a sincere pity ; he is, if a despondent, yet a sterling 
and genuine man. He acts consistently throughout, even in the 
final scene, where all the characters collect together for a dramatic 
display, which, however, does not come off, the disclosure of 
Joanna’s identity being put into the wrong mouth. The writer 
has an undoubted skill in making up most unpleasant people, and 
dissects her preparations with a steady and skilful hand. On the 
whole, The Blackhall Ghosts is decidedly unsatisfactory, though 
the writer shows, by many clever touches, her knowledge of the 
world, and especially her sympathy with country life. 

The Children’s Fairy History of England. By the Rev. Forbes E. 
Winslow, M.A. (D. Stott.)—We do not see the good of the “ mes- 
meric séances’’ which the author employs by way of machinery to 
introduce his narrative of English history. And, generally, we 
fail to appreciate Mr. Winslow’s fun. The history itself is not 
better than what we have seen more than once before. In 
fact, it is not so good. We would far sooner put our old 
friend, Mrs. Markham’s history, into a child’s hand than 
this volume. Even the ‘Comic History”? would be better than 
this, for it is at least laughable. Of course, Constantine’s mother, 
Helena, turns up again as a “ British Christian.” How people 
contrive to escape enlightenment on such points as these! Why 
did not Mr. Winslow take the obvious precaution of looking out 
the name in the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography ”’? 


Lady Blue-Beard. By the Author of “ Xit and Zoe.” 2 vols. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—There is a great deal of smartness in the 
writing of this book; in fact, there is far too much. There isa 
story, and the story is worth telling; but it takes a most inordi- 
nately long time before we get to it; and really the repartees, 
more or less brilliant, of Mr. Hicks, who tells the tale, and is in 
some sort the hero, and Mrs. Fonblanque, who is most undoubtedly 
the heroine, have a tendency to tire one out. Nor are we much 
interested in the Sheik, who reminds us very much of Hadji Baba 
in England, or in the Nun, or in the Captain, or the mysterious 
Mr. Wylie. There is some picturesque sketching of scenery in 
the Persian Gulf, and a general impression of cleverness in the 
dialogue; but the book is decidedly bizarre and, on the whole, 
unsatisfactory. 

Two children’s magazines come to us, somewhat late for notice, 
from the Religious Tract Society. These are, Our Little Dots: 
Pretty Pictures and Stories for Little Girls and Boys, and The Child’s 
Companion and Juvenile Instructor. In both the illustrations are 
noticeably good. The little pictures that are put outside to 
attract, we suppose, like the gaily dressed people who stand on 
the platform of a show at a fair, are ingeniously made with 
coloured silks. They are a novelty, and an effective novelty. The 
letterpress is doubtless well adapted to its purpose. But how 
about the title of the first magazine? Would not a child that 
could read resent being called a ‘‘ dot’’? From the same pub- 





lishers we have also received Talkative Friends in Field, Farm, and 
Forest. By Mary E. Ropes.—Here are some amusing things, 


amusing and instructive also, put in verse and prose. Birds and 
beasts ‘‘confabulate” in despite of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
relate experiences which are not without a meaning for their 
human kinsfolk. This is a good little book, and prettily illus- 
trated. Puff: an Autobiography. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Here we have the story of what is commonly called a 
“toy terrier,” a story not told, we may be sure, without many 
references to the superior creatures that own them, or are owned 
by them. ‘ Puff’ has a very amusing story to tell. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLicatTions.—We have received the 
sip Ped for January :—The Art Journal, the frontispiece to which 
s “School Belles,” etched by L. Muller, from the painting by F. 
Mor gan.—The Magazine of Art, the frontispiece to which is a photo- 
gravure of the portrait of Mr. Gladstone by Sir J. E. Millais.—No. 7 
of Our Celebrities, containing the photographs of Madame Emma 
Albani-Gye, the Rev. Canon Duckworth, and Mr. J. Boehm, R.A. 
—The English Illustrated Magazine.—The Scottish Art Review.—The 
Expositor.—The Homilist.—The Churchman.—The Congregational 
Review.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Theological Monthly.—The 
Month—The Journal of Philology —The Law Magazine—The 
Tibrary Journal.—Mind.—Book News.—No. 1 of the Library (E. 





aT 
Stock).—The Antiquary.—The Bookworm.—North-Country Lore ayj 
Legend.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Temple Bar~ 
The Argosy.—The Century.—The Illustrated Naval and Militar 
Magazine—The Scots Magazine—The Irish Monthly. —Scribner; 
Magazine. — Lippincott’s Magazine.— Harper’s Magazine. —. London 
Society.—No. 1 of Tinsley’s Journal (Tinsley Brothers).—The Asia; 
Quarterly.—The Indian Magazine.—Part 2 of Amateur Work.—Tiy 
Sun.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words.—Thy 
Quiver.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Sunday 
at Home.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—‘‘ A 1.”—St. Nicholas—Harper'; 
Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~>—_——_ 
Allen (W.), Northern Lights, Poems, &c., cr 8v0 ........... ibinaianeichineieiae (Hills) 59 
Baker (W. G.), Realistic Geography, Cr 8VO  .......ce.cessececsseseeceecceees (Blackie) 14 


Barbour (A. H. F.), The Anatomy of Labour, folio .. (W. & A. K. Johns ston) 21/0 
Bazalgette (C. N.), Law of County Councils, 8vo_ ............... (Stevens & Sons) 76 
Biller (E.), The Story of a Neglected Girl, cr 8vo . (Triioner) 50 







Brown (J, M.), Powder, Spur, and Spear, 8vo ....... (Chapman & Hall) 106 
Campbell (H.', The Causation of Disease, 8V0 ............cceceeeceeee ee ceeeee Lewis) 126 
Crommelin (M. .), Violet Vyvian, 3 vols, cr 8vo.. .. (Hurst & Blac kett) 316 
Dale or ), Epitome of Surgery, CARS CREE WIE A, (Lewi-) 106 


Drew (C. ie ), Through the Woolwich Course, 12mo (Army & Navy Co-op. Soe.) 3) 
Dyer (‘T. F. T.), Folk-Lore of Plants, cr 8vo.. ..(Chatto & Windus) 69 
Family Medical Adviser, cr 8vo.. Sas .. (Ward & Lock) 26 
Fifty Years of a Showman’s Life, Ha 8v (W. H. Allen) 76 
Harris (E. M.), Narrative of the Holy Bible, er 8v0.. ....(Tritbner) 50 
Harte (Bret), Cressy, 2 vols. cr 8V0 .............0ceecees (Maemillan) 120 
Hauff (W.), Wine Ghosts of Bremen, cr &vo ... (Blackwell) 3/0 
Heckethorn (C, W.), The Windmill and its Secrets, cr 8vo ............ (Triibner) 26 
Henley (W. E.), Graphic Gallery of Shakespeare Heroines, folio ......... (Low)1050 
Homer’s Iliad, done into English Verse by A. 8S. Way, Vol. II., 4to ...(Low) 96 
Jacobson (W. H. A.), Operations of Surgery, 8vo (Churchill) 30/0 
Mott (F. T.), Corona: the Bright Side of the Universe (Williams & Noreate) 60 
Murray (A. Ww. ). The Bible in the Pacific, cr 8vO_ ............ ce cee ceeeeee (Nisbet) 60 
“—" (R. W. D.), Light and Colour Emblematic of Revealed Truth, er 
Aecacaparsunipuiasalb opine abi encive cu nsinpeavenccosurkenasssueeiaes a & Sto ughton) 78 
Nora’ s Friends, cr 8vo seseeee (Masters) 50 
Pierzon (A. T. N5 Reng Infallible Proo r ean & Scott) 20 
Rein (J. J.), Industries of Japan, roy 8v0.. Fn & toughton) 30/0 
Religious Cen-us of London, er 8vo ..... ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Renan (.), The Antichrist, cr 8v0 ..............scccssecsseeree eos (Teraple Company) 2/6 
Schofield (A. T.), Queen Anne’s Hospital: its Senates, &c. ...(Sonnenschein) 106 
Sewell (Mrs.), Life and Letters, edited by Mrs. Bayly, CF BVO. ceeeeceee (Nisbet) 6/0 
Smith (R. H ), Graphics, Part I., 2 vols..............0..sccecessseses — 150 
























Sontag (C O.), Practical French Grammar, 12mo........... 3lackie) 20 
Thornton (F. D. P. ), Elementary Arabic, Pait I., er 8v0 ........00..... “Gs wis) 36 
Tinling (J. F. B.), Facts and Similes for Sermons ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Twells ai - wicainiatnactin on enti GROUT seiescnaccsecgsenespocscces (Longmans) 50 
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ART SPECIALITIES 
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STOCK-TAKING SALE, 
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LIBERTY & CO.| 


| veduced prices. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Just published, Sixth Edision. 
R BEB Y £E 


U 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANOY to OLD AGE. 
| With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, 


and 
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Manufactory, Birmingham. 


F.R.A.S, F.R M.s., &e. 
With 58 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

“This little book can do only gvod into whatever hands it 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and 
heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 
source an evil which is growing at such a portentous rate as to 
| threaten to make = - another generation as shortsighted as 
the Germans.”—Tru 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers. 

Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Jonn BrowniNe, 15 

| Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; and 63 Strand, 
| London, W.C. 
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THE KOMAN QUESTION—KIVINGTON AND GORE, 
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DoroTHy OsBORNE’S LETTERS, 

KEnan’s History OF ISRAEL, 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


SM ED LEY’S. | Physicians 368. GG. CORKHILL, 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
MATLOCK. 


M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ac. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Huvgarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Di uggists aud Mineral Water Dealers. 








| Sok -*- of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, The Ceutral Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c., is the finest in England Hydraulic Lift:. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pensionand Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED dD. FRIPP, R.W S., Secretary. 
Roxau HOUSE of STUART. — EXHIBITION of 


PORTRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONAL RELL. 5§, connected with 
the ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. Under tke patronage of her Majesty the 

















Queen. Open daily from 10 till 7. Admission, ls,; Season Ticket-, 5:.—NEW 
GALLERY, Regent S'reet. ; 
OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The THIRD ORDINARY MEETING of the present SESSION will be held 
on TUESDAY, January 15th, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn 
Street, 8.W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Papcr will be read: ‘* The Amount 
and Incidence of Imperial Taxation in Different Countvies,’’ by J. 8. JEANS, Esq. 

LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
past year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
The SCHOOL REOPENS on MONDAY, the 21st inst. 


yic rORTA UNIVERSITY. — The YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The SECOND TERM of the SESSION 1888-89, in 

the Department of Science, Technology, »nd Arts, BEGINS TUESDAY, 
January 15th, Classes prepare fur Degrees in Aris and Science ; for the Profes- 
sions of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineers, Mine Surveyors, 
Cluth Manufacturers, and Dyers and Printers of ‘Textile Fabrivs; and for Com- 
mercial and other pursuits. The various Laboratories are open daily for practi- 
eal work, including those in the Physical, Chemical, Bivlogical, Engineering, 
Textile Industries, and Dyeing and Printing Departments. 

In addition to the regular Day Classes, Classes and Lectures are provided for 
Occasional and Evening Students. 

Prospectus nay be obtained (post-free) from the SECRETARY, 


ANCING COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
Terms, 55 guineas; Second Master's House, 75 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 
85 guineas. Classical and Modern Sides, 
_ Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D, Head-Master, 
N ENGLISH and a HANOVERIAN LADY receive 
GIRLS as PUPILS ina very comfcrtable home. First-class references, 
Moderate terms.— Address, Miss LOW E, Schnorrstrasse 13 11. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 43 Belsize Park 
Gardens, London, N.W. Established 1871. 
CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 2lst, 1889. 
For Prospectuses, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 

To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 

lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitab'e for a Profe-sional Gentleman, 

or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 

annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s lon 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, io the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


REPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH LONDON COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS (under the Superintendence of Miss 
BUSS).—STUDENTS are PREPARED for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, and for Vacancies in the Post Office, &c. Also for the 





ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The 

é cnn = ee ou Pag January 17th, 18*9.—For 
rospectus, List o onours, an ti i spec shi 

Ne TRAD-MASTEE: particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 


r NGUISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools aud elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


]) EXSTONE 


COLLEGE, UTTOXETER. 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 43 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 3lst.—For Prospectus 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. , lianas 





he RSES of LECTURES for LADIES on ECONOMICS 
_and HISTORY will be given by Miss C. E. COLLET, M A., and Miss L. 
MaCDUNALD, M.A., at Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester Road, W. 

Six Lectures on the Wages Question, by C. KE. COLLET, M.A., on Tuesday, 
February 5th, and following Tuesdavs, at 3.30 p.m 2 
Six Lectures on the Roman Empire from Augustus to Justinian, by L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., on Friday, February 8th, and following Fridays, at 3.30 p.w, 
Fee for each Course, £1 1s.; Single Lecture, 43. Special arrangements for 
schools.—Apply, by letter, to the PRINCIPAL, College Hall, Bynyg Place, W.C. 











I OVER COLLEGE.—Head- Master: the Rev. W. BELL, 
M.A.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, Indian Civil Service, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Army Preliminary, Navy, London University Matricula- 
tion, Cambridge Local, &c. Several Open Scholarships and Exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridge have been gained : the first, s cond (twice), and many other places 
for Woolwich, and several entrances to Sandburst. At the last March Army 
Preliminary, 17 out of 18 pas ed in all subjects. Special Army Classes. Junior 
school and separate playground fur younger boys Laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium. Each boy has a separate belroom. Boarders are taken by the 
Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTIER, or to the Hon. Sec., E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


hl] r ~ : 
RE SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. _ Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 








UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 

Sydenham, §.¥, Established over Thirty Years. - Principals: Mrs. TODD 

an? Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, G@\RCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &.—Gymnasiuw, tennis-courts, swimming, ridirg. 





4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHOOL CUURSE ine!udes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
school curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratery work ; Drawing ; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; avd Physical Exere’ses. The new 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Seale of Fees, Four to Six Gnineas 
aterm, according to age. For Boarding House arrangements, apply tothe HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY —NEXT 
TERM COMMENCEeS JANUARY 22nd, 1889; Entrance Exumination at the 
School House on Monday, January 21st, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





Wer esirpes SCHOOL, SURREY. 
ESTABLISHED 1813. 
Heap-Master—Rev. G. E COTTERILL, M.A, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
formerly Master of the Lower School, Brighton College. 

Boys between 8 and 15 prepared for the Public Schools, Eutrance and Scholar- 

ship Examinations, and the Royal Navy. 
Inclusive terms, £96 a year. 

Since last Easter, Five Boys have been sent up for Scholarships, of whom Four 

were succes:ful, viz. :— 







PAR UG MIN acs cascada cas sussatunasdcrnacauseveoeonsacsaucanaiuent suasac placed 3rd 
ge MI cadsndeses ca 14th 
= Charterhouse ...... ans pr 15th 


ok: I CIES aticsttsctcnnzsicenssrnssitannccostssormrustanansusaancines “s 2nd 
Numbers at present, 40; arple accomm: dation for 50 boys. 
Excellent playing-fields and special facilities for summer bathing. 
The School last year won all its cricket and football matches. 
For further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASLEK. 


M ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
The LENT TERM COMMENCES TUESDaY, January 15th, at 10 o'clock. 

Miss WOODMAN will be at home on and after the 12th. 


Dees UNIVERSITY.—BACKWARD or DELI- 
CATE PUPILS quickly PREPARED for ENTKANCK or other EXAMS. 
by DOUBLE-HONOUKMAN (long experience). University and other advan- 
tages. Individual tuition (no cramming, only tbree pupils received). One 
vacancy. Humecomforts. Large houze (separate bedrooms). Moderate terms. 
References to former pupils. —‘‘ CLERICUS,” 62 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, - Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistre:s: Miss M. L. HUCKWELU.—The NEXT 
T#KM will BEGIN JANUARY 22nd. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. A large gymnasium has recently been 
built at the School House, and a trained Mistress attends.—Prospectuses and in- 
formation as to fees (which range from two to six guines’, boarding-honses, &, 
my be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. K. FIELD, 42 Warwick 
Street, Leamington. 
LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a yeur for three years, open to 
boys under 15,—For further information as to Senior and Jumor Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- Master. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 

_ Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, Jannary 23rd. 

JRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











Examinations of the Froebel Society.—Address, the Head- Mistress, Miss TOPLIS, 
202 Camden Road, N.W. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... we nee wwe £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ss vee tee eae: 10,000,000 . 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established hy Royal Charter. 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Oatdoor and Olass-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND aud GORDON, K.G. 

For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1899. 


S™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N B, 








CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.MS. ‘Nile,’ 90 
KJ) Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to hecome 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICK. Patrone:s, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed f»r. Appointments are given 
yeariy as Midshipmen, R.N., and RN.R, by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—App!y, Cuptain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 








_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinctpaL.—Miss BLSHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY lth, and the EASTER TERM 
on MAY 2nd, Students must be over 17 years of age at date of eutry. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospzctus, furms of entry, and farther part culara, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certifizate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 
Good Scholarship:. Woolwich successes, Sauatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good Hizh School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 





|} OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

) Hill, Staine:.—The COURSE of SP UDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Enrope. India, or the Colon‘es. About Fifty Stnlents will be 
admitted in September, 18-9. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointmentsinthe I: dian Public Works Department and Two in the Indian 
a Depirtment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 


HE Misses 8S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hamnstead High Schools), 
residing in the heaithy suburb of Hampsteal, REJELVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EXUCATY. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Larg: playground ani full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations a Degrees. Reference kindly perm'tted to parents uf present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 











} ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
: ) Six Sebolarships tenable for four years at, the School, four of £5%, one 
£80, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Bovs must be 
under lfon January 1 t, lst9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very sneeessful with above, 

have VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £6) or £72,—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonards-on-Sea, will be glad to 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 

climate is desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.n—BUXTON, 
Derbyshire. 





YREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 
Kensington, S.W.—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
COMMENCE THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. 
A few vacancies for Resident Pupils. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 

JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 

bridge. Boarding-House Master: T, T. JEFFERY, Fsq.. M.A, Fellow of 

Peterhouse, Cambridge.—This Sshool will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 

17th.—Prospectuses and other information may be obtained from the HEAD- 

MASTER, or from the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C. 


a ORSYTH” TECHNICAL COLLEGE, COMPANY, 
Limited, for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in DOMESTIC ARTs, 
Ja VICTORTA SQUARE, S.W. Patron -H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
The NEXT TERM wit COMMENCE on JANUARY 2lst. Classes held for 
Dressmaking, Cookery, Domestic Esonomy, Fine Laundry Work, Millinery, 
Book-Keeping, Hygiene, Finance, Upholstering, Elocution. A limited number of 
Resident Students reeeived.—Applications for Prospectus or admission to Miss 
FAULKNER, Principa’, 








NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development, Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. France's Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Strect, W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th, 


T. THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, §S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE S(HOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 respec. 
tively. open to ail first-year students, will b2 offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are hell throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientifie and 
Intermediate M.U. Ex mination of the University of London, and may be joined | 
at any time, 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practices, and srecial arrange- 
ments are made for stu’en’s entering in their second or subscquent years; also 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in3 vols, Demy 8vo, 543. 


THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in tie University of Oxford, Autkor of “The 
Holy Roman Empire.”’ 
Part I.—The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
Part Il.—The STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Part I1I,.—The PARTY SYSTEM. 
Part IV.—PUBLIC OPINION. 
Part V.—ILLUSTRATIONS aud REF 
: Part VI.—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 

Mr. Freperic Harrison, writing in the N-neteenth Century, January, 1839, 
says:— 

“Tt is seldom that that which has lonz been ve gy equals the antic’ prtions 
with which it was awaited. But the great work of Mr. Bryce will mich sarpass 
the high expectations which it has so long aroused. It is still more seldom that 
a book which stirs the immediate interest is a permanent addition to the litera- 
ture of acountry. ‘The American Commonwealth,’ however. teem3 with matter 
of the most vital moment to the practicil issues of the day, whilst it belongs to 
the very small number of those works on political and social science which are 
abiding possessions to the whole English-speaking ra‘e......1t will pormansatly 
hold its own in this splendid array of historical research and political philosophy,” 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 
Cressy: a Novel. 
By BRET HARTE. 2 vols. Globe 8yvo, 12s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Beechcroft at Rockstone. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “Tho Heir Redely ffe,”” 


2 vols. Crown 8yo, 12s. [Next wee':, 


LHOTION 3. 





Two New One-Volume Novels at Popular Prices. 
BY MARGARET LEE. 


Faithful and Unfaithful. 


By MARGARET LEE, Author of ‘Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” “ Lizzie 
Adriance,” &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


BY AMY LEVY. 
Reuben Sachs. 


By AMY LEVY, Author of “The Romance of a Shop.” 1 vol. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


The RECLUSE: a Foem. By William 
WorpswortH. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The Spectator says:—“*The Recluse’ is a beautiful supp'ement to ‘The 
Prelude,’ It isa newand beautiful exemplification of the poet’s chief sources of 
inspiration.” 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS oi 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. With an Introductory 
Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This Edition contains, in addition to the Author’s Notes, which are still 
copyright, a hitherto unpublished Poem of about 700 lines, 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mr, Morley has se!dom written anything fresher and 
more vigoreus than the essay on Wordsworth which he has prefixed to Mac- 
millan’s new and admirable cne-volume edition of this poet—the only complete 
edition.” 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A READING of EARTH. By George 


MerepithH, Author of ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” “ Bal‘ads 
and Poems of Tragic Life.” Extra Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


A SEQUEL to “A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN.” 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with 


Some Further Chapters in the Experiences of The Little Pilgrim, By the 
Author of “ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.’’ Crown 8vo, 53. 


The CLASSICAL ELEMENT in the NEW 


TESTAMENT. Considered as a Proof of its Genuineness, with an Appendix 
on the Oldest Authorities used in the Formation of the Canon, By CHARLES 
H. Hoots, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Svo, 10. 6d. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, a POPULAR 


HANDBOOK to. By Epwarp T. Coox, with a Preface by Joun Rvskiy, 
LL.D., and Selections from his Writings. Crown 8vo; half-morocco, 14s. 
*,* Also an Edition on Large Paper, limited to 259 Copies, 2 vols. Svo. 
The Academy says :—‘‘ To almost every picture the text will afford somethin: 
to stimulate interest and suggest thought.” 
The Morning Post says :——*‘ As a whole, it would be difficult to provile a more 
couvenient, reliable, and instructive guide, and Mr, Cook has deserved we!l of all 
lovers of art.” 


A COMPANION to SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


By James Gow, Litt.D., Master of the High School, Nottingham, la'e Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Mlustrations, Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, 6. 
The Classical Review says ;—** This is a remarkable book, which, unless we @‘° 
much mistaken, will te warmly received by classical teathers, and wiil be of > 
small use even to many advanced students and scholars.” 








for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners, 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr, GEORGE RENDLE E. NETTLESHIP, Dian. | 
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CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


CROWN vo. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Pendlebury, M.4., 


F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School. Second Edition, 
Revised, * containing nearly 8,000 Examples, 72 Easy Examination Papers, 
followed by a Collection of 230 more owe Problems, With or without 
Answers, 4s. 6d. ; in Two Parts, 23. 6d. ea 
In use at Charterhouse, Winchester, St. Daal’ s, Merchant Taylors’, Belfast 
Academical Institution. 
The EXAMPLES and Examination Papers without Answers in separate vol., 3:. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, Pure and Mixed. Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Trigonometry, Mensuration, Theory of Equations, Analytical 
Geometry, Statics, and Dynamics. By J. "M. Dyer, M.A, Senior Mathe- 
matical Scholar at Oxford, Assistant-Master, Eton College ; and R. Prowpe- 
Suit, M.A., Assistant-Master, Cheltenham College, (For Army and Indian 
Civil Service Candidates.) 6s. 


ALGEBRA. Choice and Chance. An Elementary Treatise 
on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability. with 610 Exercises. By W. 
A, WuitwortH, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, 6s, 


EUCLID. Books I.-VI, and part of Books XI. and XII, 
newly Translated from the Greek Text, with Supplementary Propositions, 
Chapters on Modern Geometry, and numerous Exercises, For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By Horace DEIGHTON, M.A., Head-Master cf Harrison College, 
Barbadoes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, Books L and II., 2s. 

A KEY to the above (for Tutors only), 5s. 


EUCLID. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry, 
containing Applications of the Pi a and Processes of Modern Pure 
Geometry. By J. M‘DoweELL, M.A., F.R.S., Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and Trinity Sen, Dublin, Third £ dition, Revised, 63, 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. By 


Rey. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Charterhouse 
School. Third Edition, Revised, 33. 64. 


CONICS, the ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. With a 
Chapter on the Line Intinity. By C. Taytor, M.A., D.D., Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


CONIC SECTIONS, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
GELMETRICAL. Part I. By H. G. Wits, M.A., Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistaut-Master at Manchester Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 53, 

This Work differs from former Treatises in that the analogous properties of 
the different conoids are treated simultaneously. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By W. Steapman Axpis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
a the University of Auckiand, N.Z. Fourth Kdition, Revised, 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 


By W. SteapMAN ALpis, M.A, Third Edition, 43. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, a TREATISE | on. For the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. y Witt1aM Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. (late 
Whitworth Schol: ir), Fellow of st John’s College, Principal of the College 
of Science, Neweastle-on-Tyne. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. 


DYNAMICS, a TREATISE on. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc., 


RS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 


RIGID DYNAMICS, an INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on. 


By W. Steapma4n Aupis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 43, 
HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. By W. 


GaRNETT, M.A., D.C.L. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 4:. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, EXAMPLES and EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS in. _ Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, 
Chem'stry, Electricity, London Matriculation, Cambridge A... Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, South Keusington, Cambridge Junior and Senior "Papers, and 
Auswers. By W. Gatuat iy, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Examiner, London University. 43, 


MECHANICS, a COLLECTION of PROBLEMS in 
ELEMENTARY. By W. Watton, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Lecturer at Magdalene College. Second Edition, 63, 

HYDROMECHANICS, a TREATISE on. By W. H. 
Besant, D.Se., F.R.S, Part I., HYDROSTATICS, Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 5s, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


These Texts are printed at the Cambridge University Press, on good paper, 
and bound in a handy form for Use in Schools, 


AESCHYLUS. Ex novissima recensione F, A. Pater, A.M., LL.D. 23. 

CAESAR de BELLO GALLIOCO. Recognovit G. Lona, A.M. ls. 6d. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. 
Recensuit G. Lone, A.M. Is. 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES (in Verrem). Ex recensione G. Lone, A.M. 





EURIPIDES. Ex recensione F. A. Parry, A.M., LL.D. 3 vols., 2s. each. 
Vol. I, :—Rhesus— Medea— Hippolytus— Alcestis— Heraclidae— Supplices— 
Troades—Index, 
Vol. II,:—Ion—Helena—Andromache—Electra—Bacchae —Hecuba—Index. 
Vol. I1l.:—Hereules Furens—Phoenissae—Orestes—Iphigenia in Tauris— 
Iphigenia in Aulide—Cyclops—Index. 
HERODOTUS. Recensuit J. G. BLAKESLEY, S.T.B. 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each. 
HOMERI ILIAS I.XII. Ex novissima recensione F. A. Patey, A.M, 
LL.D. 1s. 61, 
HORATIUS. Ex recensione A. J. Macteanr, A.M. 1s, 6). 
JUVENAL ET PERSIUS. Ex recensione A. J, MacLRANE, A.M. Is, 6d. 
LUCRETIUS. Recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s, 
SALLUSTI — CATILINA ET JUGURTHA. Recognovit 
G. Lona, A.M. 1s. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. Ex recensione F. A. Parry, A.M., LL.D. 2s, 6d. 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Gut. Wacner relegit et emendavit. 2s. 
THUCYDIDES. Recensuit J. G. Donatpson, 8.T.P. 2 vols., 23. each. 
VERGILIUS. Ex recensione J. Conrnatoy, A.M. 23, 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. Recensuit J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, A.B. 1s, 6d. ° 





ANNOTATED EDITION 
FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 
The SCHOOLMASTER’S CALENDAR, Revised 
and Improved for 1889 (Immediately, 


ENGLISH— 


ENGLISH Se per 16th Thousand ... 

LANGUAGE. 21st Edition + os 
ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER we a .. Prof.J E, B, Mayor... 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Bk. I. With Notes C. P. Mason, F.C.P. ... 
SHAKESPEARE’S MACRETH, NOTES on T. Durr Baryett, B A. 


EpiTors. 
Dr. Ernest ADAMS 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST, mien +: waa ‘s p= 
reparing. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, QUESTIONS in... Prof. W.W.SKEAT ... 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to asain gee Tren Brink pe tea 

SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY A. Bowes 


LATIN—Annotated Editions— 


CZSAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. BooksI.to + ag GeorGeE Lone, M.A.... 
” ” ” ” viv -V IL. es 
CIGERO—DE § E skNEoruril .. Ee cs is 


MIC 
HORACE ODES, CARMEN "SECULARE, and 
ODES 
HORACE — SATIRES, EPISTLES, “and ART of 
POETRY 


JUVENAL—SIXTEEN SATIRES (spurg gated)... 
LIVY. Book V. ... 

LIVY. Book XXI. and ‘Book XXII. ae 
OVID—METAMORPHOSES. Book. XIII. ‘ile . H. Keene , M. A . 
SALLUST—CATILINA, JUGURTHA 2 vols. ... G. Lone & J. G. Fuasen 


ach 
VERGIL’S WORKS.—In 12 vols., BUCOLICS,) 


A. J. Macreane, M.A... 


” ” 
HekmAN Prior, M.A.... 
PRENDEVILLE 


Abridged from Prof. 


& D.DowpaLu \B.D. euch ‘ 


BELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


** New Catalogues of Messrs. Bell’s Educational Books sent free on application. 
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GEORGIOS I. and II., GEORGICS ILL. and | Coninuton’s Edition by 





Profs 
WaGner, and Rev, 
Dr. SHEPPARD. 


IV., A NEID I. and II., AANEID III. and IV., 

AENEID VY. and VI. (price 2s.), AZNEID VILI., of 
JENEID ViII., AANKID 1X., ZNEID X.,, | 
4ENEID XL, AENKID XII. 


LATIN—Class Books— 


ECLOGAE LATINAE. New Edition... ... Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES, 2nd Edition, Revised A.M.M. StEDMAN, M A. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES, for Unseen Translation ae He 
EASY TRANSLATIONS from CESAR, NEPOS, 
LIVY, &c., for Re-translation in Latin... «. T.Coutins, M.A... 
LATIN “UNSEEN PAPERS.” Prose and Verse. 
Fourth Edition é 7 pe 99 ” 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS.. . A.M, M. Stepmay, M.A, 
(Key, for Tutors only, 5s. net. ) 


GREEK—<Annotated Editions— 


JESCHYLUS — AGAMEMNON, PERS, EU- F. A. Pater, LL.D. 
MENIDES, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS each 
EURIPIDES—HIPPOLYT Us, HECUB 4, ALCES- 


TIS, BACCHAKR, TROADES, — fA... R. Suitteto, M.A. each 
HOMER—ILIAD, Book I. ... aoe an ” 
“ p= Books I. to VI. sas eee - ” 


ze z VIl.toXil ik 
PLATO—APOULOGY of SOCRATES and ORITO. W. Wacyer, Ph.D. . 
SOPHOCLES—ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, DIPUS F. A. Parry, LL.D. 


COLON EUS, AJAX.. 4 each 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS3. Book I. J.¥F. Macmicuacrt, M.A., 
‘a a » II.and Til. and J. K. MELUUISH, 
pe IV. and V. M.A, 
‘ CYR OPZEDIA, Books L and II.. G. M. Goruam, M.A.... 
” » V. and VI. ia a 
MEMORABILIA ‘sie we Rev. P. Frost, M.A. ... 


GREEK—Class Books— 


ANALECTA GRAECA. New Edition - Rev. P. Frost, M.A. ... 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Selections. 2nd Ed.revised A, M.M.Srepman, M.A, 
ae “UNSEEN PAPERS.” Prose and viabaigin 

ee T. Conziss, M.A. 


Third Edition.. . 
GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS A.M. M, Stepman, M, A. 


MUSIC— 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By Prof. H. C. Banister. Thirteenth Edition 
CONCISE HIsTORY of MUSIC. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D, 9th Edition 


FRENCH—Annotated Editions— 


CORNEILLE—Le CID, POLYEUCTE . net Evitors, 
MOLIERE—Le MISANTHROPE, Les FEMMES 
SAVANTES, Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULKS, 
Le BOURGKOI3 GENTILHOMME, Le t+ F. E.A.Gasc ... each 
TARTUFFE 
RACIN K—IPHIGENIE, “ ATHALIE, PHEDRE, 
ESTHER eee . aia) 
LAMARTINE—JEANNE D’ARC ... 
PIRON—LA METROMANIE.. * 


FRENCH—Class Books— 


BARRERE. . ai 
DELBOS ... iad eee 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK saa F. E. A. Gasc ... we 
SECOND ,, 20 99 pee ne 
(KEY to the above two Books, ‘inl vol. ‘: 33. “62. )" 
POCKET. FRENCH DICTIONARY . oi 99 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. (Key, 6s. ee a ss 
ENGLISH PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
FRENCH « Rev. A. C. Crapriy, M.A. 


(Key, ‘for Tutors only, 4s ‘) 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 3rdEdition A.M. M. Srepman, M.A, 
(Key, for Tutors only, 53, net.) 


GERMAN— Annotated Editions— 


FREYTAG—Die JOURNALISTEN .. Prof. F. Lance, Ph.D, 

GOETHE—HERMANN und DOROTHEA... cco |e BELL, M.A, ccc sie 

—— ae of ORLEANS ... -. Dr. WAGNER ... 
MARIA STUART oe P . V. Kastner, B, -03-L, 


GERMAN—Class Books— 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Eleventh 
Edition, Revised . Dr. Bucuuer™ .. va 
(Key to Parts I, and II. Second Edition +383 ‘to Parts IiL. and IV., 43.) 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPER ... Moricu and StepmaN 
(Key, for Tutors only, 5s. 5 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 







ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTSIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
WIND 5 nop: sscskssuesapecsoncspnacconssoees £10 10 0 
Half-Page ae ee SS, 
Quarter-Page........ . 2212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Column ........ . 135 0 
Quarter-Column .................006 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s; and 1s per line for every additional 


THE 
ee UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 


Established 1837. 
sesseseeees, £1,500,000 


Paid-up Capital ........00 
Reserve Fund........ccccesseersesees wanes y 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Coloni 








line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or 
Twelve Months. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 





DRES 


NEW WINTER 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 


Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
C98 SUCVESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cro.s-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 


r KR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D , says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


-GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP s’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, May, 1887. 


~ ccna — ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 

; CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 


London: 83 King William Street, E.C ; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 





The Birkbeck Buliding Rockets = Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 





—— 


HE EXPOSITOR 
Now ready for JANUARY, price Is., 
containing :— 

Ercuep PortRalt OF Rev. PROFESSOR CHEYNE, By 
H. Manesse. 

THE Last Nine CHAPTERS OF EZEKIEL. By Ven 
Archdeacon Farrar. 7 

Notes On THREE PassaGEs IN St. Pav’s EPistirs 
By Rev. Professor 8. R. Driver. 5 

THE ScripTuRAL IDEA OF PRIESTHOOD EMBODIED IN 
Successive Types. By Rev. F. Rendall, M.A. 

Tue Deer QULF BETWEEN THE OLD THEOLOGY AND 
THE New. By Rev. Professor Franz Delitzsch, 

PROFESSOR CHEYNE. By the Editor. 

EPAPHRODITUS AND THE GIFT FROM PHILIPPI. By 
Rev. Professor J. A. Beet. 

RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEw TEsTa- 
MENT. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 





HE EXPOSITOR for 1889 will con- 
tain, among other Articles :—THE APOSTLES OF 
Our Lorp, by Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D D., and 
other Writers ; Stup1ges in Practican Exeassis, by 
Rev. Professor Cheyne, D.D., Canon of Rochester ; 
StTupIEs on DirricuLt PassaaeEs, by Rev. Professor 
J. A. Beet. Price 1s, Monthly, 
‘ London: HoppERr and SrouanTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 





i io QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 335, will be published on THURSDAY, 
January 17th. 

CoNnTENTS. 
1, Earty Lire or Lorp BEACONSFIELD, 
2. MEemorrs OF A ROYALIST. 
3. VENICE: HER INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE LIFE, 
4, LETTERS AND Diary oF Count Cavour, 
5. GAMBLING. 
6. Dean Bourcon’s Lives oF TWELVE Goop MEN, 
7. LoRD GODOLPHIN. 
8. UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 
9, Mr. JOHN MORLEY AND PROGRESSIVE RADICALISN, 


JouN Morray, Albemarle Street. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs, 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


Just published, price 1s, 
HE INTRINSIC and RELATIVE 





&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKs, and particulars showing the 


great saving (3:1. in the Shilling, in some cases more) | _ 


by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough, 


THROAT and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms, use EPPs’S 


IRRITATION GLYCERINEJUJUBES. Incon- 


tact with glands at the moment 
they arc excited by the act of suck- 
AND ing, the Glycerine in these ayree- 
ableconfections becomes activeiy 
COUGH. healing. In boxes, 74d.; tins, 1/14d. 
Labe'led “JAMES EPPS and 

CO., Homeopathic Chemists,” 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

r-ceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
s the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


December 31st, 1864, 


I 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


VALUES of MONEY. Subjects :—Bi-Metallism 
—Exchange—Gold—Capital—Credit By ‘*KuK os.” 

London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, 
London Wall, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





_ . PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—Though it is impossible, in this 
climate of changing temperature to prevent ill-health 
altogether, yet its form and frequency may be much 
mitigated by the early adoption of remedial measures. 
When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, and the 
attending slight fever indicate irritation of the throat 
or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should be rubbed upon 
those parts without delay, and his Pills taken in ap- 
propriate doses, to promote its curative action. 
No catarrh or sore throats can resist these remedies. 
Printed directions on envelope of every package of 
Holloway’s medicaments, which are suited to all ages. 
and conditions, and to every ordinary disease to which 
humanity is liable. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blinaness.”” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestious to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 
A Mother writes :—‘t The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in ashort time was wonderful ; t'ie little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 





— 





Is sold in Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., and 5:., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 


MOTTERSHEAD and OO. (8. Paine and F, B. 


Benger), 7 Exchange Street, Mauchester. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


“Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’? ””—John Bull. 


NOTICE.—Two New Serial Stories, “‘ ARMINELL,” by 
the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” §ce, and 
“PAUL’S SISTER,” by the Author of “ His Cousin 
Betty,” “Near Neighbours,” §c., are commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“Qne can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ ’—@uardian. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. Mann. 


vols, crown 8vo0, 


RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. Price, Author 


of “ Alexia,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A refined and gracefully written story, with touches of human passion that are portrayed with truth and 
feeling.” —Morning Post, 


THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. By 


Frances ELEANOR TROLLOpE, Author of “ Black Spirits and White,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“There are some delightfully natural characters, and the current of interest is calm and pure throughout.” 
—Atheneum. 
“The authoress is clever throughout, telling the tale of a socially foolish young man who made an indis- 
creet alliance and clenched his folly by a subsequent act of rashness, with a raciness that makes her story 
very good reading,” —Daily Telegraph. 


A WITCH of the HILLS. By Florence Warden, 


Author of ‘‘ A Dog with a Bad Name,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“The book, on the whole, is a distinct advance on Miss Warden’s previous work......The whole b ook has 
both interest and pathos,’’—Academy. 
“Florence Warden may be congratulated on having made a success...... The main thing, moreover, she 
undeniabiy possesses—the gift of being interesting.’’--Graphic. 








In 3 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





ALL WHO COLDS 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS asa COMPLEXION SOAP. Itis specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In 1 handsome vol., royal 8vo, 30s. 
With 44 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
THE 


INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 


Together with an Account of its Agriculture, Forestry, 
Arts, Mining, and Commerce, 
From Travels and Researches undertaken at the 
cost of the Prussian Government. 
By Professor J. J. REIN, University of Bonn. 


The AuTHoR says :—“ In publishing these results of 
many years of study, I hope to afford welcome in- 
formation and instruction regarding many questions 
as to the state of civilisation in Japan and the in- 
dustrial —— of its inhabitants. The rich litera. 
ture upon this land and people has either not touched 
at all upon many matters which are here thoroughly 
treated, or at least in such a way that their scientific 
and technical side has received scant justice,” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, 25s. 


JAPAN. 


Travels and Researches undertaken at the cost of the 
ssian Government. 


With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


Spectator :—“* No existing work on Japan can 
pretend to vie with the present one in the fullness and 
accuracy with which the physiography, natural 
history, and topography of the country—subjects 
which Dr. Rein has made specially his own—are 
treated, and for a long time to come it must rank as 
the standard authority in such matters.” 

Westminster Review:—‘It is the most important 
and exhaustive work that has yet appeared on the 
physiography of that interesting lan The work of 
translation is excellently done under the supervision 
of the author.” 

Academy :—“ Will probably remain for a long time 
the fullest and most trustworthy of works of reference 
upon Japan.” 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY, EAST AND WEST: 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL PILGRIMAGE. 
By THOMAS GRIEVE CLARK. 


SECOND EDITION, in 8vo, cloth, 12s., with Portrait. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM DENNY, 
SHIPBUILDER, DUMBARTON. 

By ALEXANDER BALMAINE BRUCE. 


Manchester Guardian :—“‘ Mr. Bruce has done his 
work exceedingly well, and with admirable reserve 
and good taste...... In every popular library the ‘ Life 
of William Denny’ ought to find a place by the side of 
Helps’s ‘ Life of Brassey.’” 


SECOND EDITION, —_ ready, crown 8vo,buckram, 


guilt top, 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 

Spectator :—* We have thought it positively our 
duty to call attention at some length to this book, 
because in its fidelity to truth, its humour, and its 
vivid interest, it is a complete and a welcome contrast 
to the paltry ‘duds’ which are nowadays printed by 
the dozen as pictures of humble and religious life in 
Scotland.” 

Atheneum :—“ A collection of reminiscences of life 
in an old Scotch weaving village. Very graphic is 
the description of the storm-beaten, snow-laden 
clachan of grey stones, and bright is the observant 
insight into natural features displayed by the solitary 
and philosophic village dominie who tells the tale.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 
A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 


St. James’s Gazette:—“* Mr. Barrie’s bright and 
entertaining novel.” 
Daily News :—“ Perhaps the best one-volume novel 


of the year.” 

Saturday Review :—“ From one end to the other the 
story is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic 
prologue, which is pathetic as well as humorous.” 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


AN EDINBURGH ELEVEN. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
Containing Sketches of— 

Lord ROSEBERY. Prof. FRASER. 

Prof. MASSON. Prof. CHRYSTAL. 

Prof. BLACKIE. Prof. SELLAR. 

Prof. CALDERWOOD, Mr. JOSEPH THOMSON. 
Prof. TAIT. Mr. R. L. STEVENSON, 

And Rev, W. C. SMITH, D.D. 


NEW EDITION, completing Fifteenth Thousand. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
With 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s, 
Atheneum :— “Professor Drummond has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in conveying to the unlearned 
multitude a vivid and entertaining picture of the 
country he deals with.” y : ; 
Saturday Review :—“It is a charmingly written 
book.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 





27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Wan. By General Viscount Wolseley. 

Tue Ernics or Cannrpatism. By H. H. Johnston. 
Vicror Hvco: Toure ua Lyre.—I. By A. C. Swinburne, 
PeN, PrnciL, AND Porson: Aa Stupy. By Oscar Wilde. 
ELIZABLUTHAN AND VICTORIAN Poetry. By J. A. Symonds, 
TuE ScrENTIFIC Bases OF Optimism. By W. H. Mallock. 
Tusrn’s Socran Dramas, By Edmund Gosse. 

A Visit To BoxHARA. Ry the Hon. George Curzon, M.P, 
Tue Furcurr or Agnosticism. By Frederic Harrison. 


POWDER, SPUR, AND SPEAR: 
A Sporting Medley. 
By J. MORAY BROWN, Author of “ Shikar Sketches.” 


With Illustrations by G, D. Giles and Edgar Giberne from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, [This day. 


HUNTING in HARD TIMES. A Collection 


of Illustrations ia Colours. By G. Bowsers. Oblong 4to, 12s. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gapriet Bonvator. Translated 
from the French by C. B, Pirman, With 259 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 
2 vols, royal Svo, 523, 
** Bright, picturesque, and interesting...... The volume...,..is a valuable contribue 
tion to our knowledge of Central Asia.”—Spectator. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woods 
gers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Ropert C. 
Leste. Large crown 8vo, 93. 
** We have found this plain, unvarnished tale, without a superfluous epithet or 
an idle phrase, infinitely more readable than pages of flatulent sensational 
romance.’’—Daily News. 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. By K. 
W. Payton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author, Large crown 8vo, 123. 

“ A wealth of practical information as to the social, commercial, and political 
life of this most beautiful of our Colonies...... Mr. Payton is an accomplished artist, 
and his pencil has furnished several excellent illustrations of his work,’”’— 
Morning Post. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count Guricuen, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by tha 
Author. Third Edition, large crown 8yo, 93. [This day, 





At all Libraries. 


The STORY of HELEN DAVENANT. 


Viover Fane, Author of *‘ Sophy,” “ Denzil Place,’ &2. 3 vols. 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
PART IX, READY JANUARY 15tn. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Edited by 

HARRY QUILTER, 

contain (amongst others) the following 
ARTICLES :— 

THE HOLY MOTHERS. C. Farrrax Murray. 
THE FUTURE OF CANADA. Professor SHALER (Harvard University). 
LE TRESOR DU LAC. (Lllustrated.) ANDRE THEURIET. 
ORATORS IN THE HOUSE, H, W. Lucy. 
TRUTH AND DELUSION. Dr. Lauper Brunton. 
THE FEAST OF SATURN. A. W. VERRALL. 
HUNTING IN THE MIDLANDS. (Illustrated.) Mrs, Kenxarp, 
UN SOIR. Gvy pr MavpassantT. 
THE SMILE OF ALL WISDOM, (lllustrated.) Gnrauam R. Tomson, 
**MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM. H. A. KENNEDY. 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Frontispiece.—-THE TWO HOLY MOTHERS. Correaaro. 

“JE VAS T’AIDER, MOT!” = 

“JACQUES N£ SE PRESSAIT NULLEMENT.” } BR. Bossy, 

DRAWN BLANK, 

FULL CRY. 

THE DEATH, 
FIVE DESIGNS, accompanying the Poem, ‘‘ The Smile of All Wisdom,” by C. 

H, SHannon, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
PST A ERS and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Fun:s of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIS, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








} Percy GEATHERD, 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 82s. 

The LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. By Pro. 
fessor PasquaLe VILLARI. Translated by Linpa VILLARI. With many 
Portraits and Illustrations, 

** Professor Villari has brought to bear on his labours rare scholarship, great 
catholicity of mind, and a fine sense of historical perspective. The result is not 
only a masterly portrait of Savonarola, but a graphic and picturesque delineation 
of avery remarkable period of Italian history. No more interesting book has 
been issued during the present season.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Il'ustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 
AGES, (Fourteenth Century.) By J.J.Jusseranp. Translated from the 
French by Lucy Toutmin SmitH. 

** This really delightful book.’’—Morning Post. 

By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D.—SECOND EDITION. 

The COMING of the FRIARS; and other Medieval 
Sketches. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s. 64. 

“In this volume Dr. Jessopp devotes to elucidation of bygone ages the same 
keenness of observation, vivid presentation of detail, and rich sense of humour 
that made his former work on contemporary ‘ Arcady ’so memorable.”—M urray’s 


Magazine. 
By the SAME AUTHOR.—FOURTH EDITION. 
AROADY : for Better, for Worse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
S} . 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame Darmesteter). 
The END of the MIDDLE AGES: Essays and 
Questions in History. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“It is an inspiriting and agreeable companion.”’—Manchester Guardian, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
RIDES and STUDIES in the CANARY ISLES. By 
CHARLES Epwarprs. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
“The book fills the imagination with glowing pictures, to the credit of Canary 
Land.”’— Spectator. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, 
INSPIRATION and the BIBLE: an Inquiry. By 
R. F. Horton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The Churches owe him a debt of gratitude for this powerful apologia.”’—Pall 
Mali Gazette. 
NEW WORK by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D.—SECOND EDITION, 
The HOUSE and ITS BUILDER. With other 
Discourses. A Book for the Doubtful. Crown 8vo, paper, 2. 6d.; cloth, 3s, 
“They are of a cheerful, reassuring tone, and will prove helpful to many 
minds.’”’—Scotsman. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 
The FIVE TALENTS of WOMAN: a Book for 
Girls and Young Women. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 63.; Presentation 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 
“ The book is full of good, sound, practical advice.”’—Scottish Leader, 
** The thorough excellence of the book can only be understood by perusing it,” 
—Sunday School Chronicle, 
By the SAME AUTHOR.—SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 
HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Bridal Gift Edition, 7s. 64, 
**We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of wedding presents. 
It is a complete handbook to an earthly Paradise, and its author may be regarded 
as the Murray of Matrimony, and the Baedeker of Bliss.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, F.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PARI 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
2 
; MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cnt-ont Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 





s. 


FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 





THE AU TO TY FB COMPAN Y, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
Published this day. 
A CATALOGUE 
OF 
TANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 


for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 
Including Books suitable for School and College Prizes, 
Also many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 
All newly bound in calf or morocco of the highest quality. 
Post-free on application to 


SOTHERAN AN D 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 


in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 


H. Cc Ons 








PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








See Ae 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO/’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


An ARTISTIC EDITION of a RARE BOOK, 
Tn small crown 8ro, bourd in white, gilt top, price 7s. 6d, 


The BOOK of CHRISTMAS. Descriptive 


of the Customs, Cereroaies, Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, Feeling, and 
Festivities of the Christmas Season. By Tuomas K. Hervey. Illustrated 
by 37 Plates from Seymoun’s Original’. 
This is a New Edition of Hervey’s book, long out of print, probably the best 
account ever written of the Christmas season, 





In square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 7s. 64. 
A NEW EDITION of the FAMOUS DARLEY EDITION. 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR; or, a Book 
of the Hearts. With Illustrations by F. 0. C. Darley. 


This is the most popular of all of I’k Marvel’s Looks, and the Illustrations, 
mae for the Original Edition by F. 0. C. Darley, printed in tint, give it a 
quaintly interesting and attractive appearance, 





NEW VOLUMES.—‘ The CAVENDISH LIBRARY.” 
In large crown 8yo, neat cloth binding, uncut, 3s, 6d. 


LEIGH HUNT, as Poet and Essayist : 


being the Choicest Passages from his Works Selected and Edited, with a 
Biographical Introduction, by CuarnLtes Kent, With Steel Portrait. 

“ Here we have a book for which a niche has been waiting on the shelves of 
many libraries, public and private. We all know something about Leigh Hunt, 
but it is only now, 30 years after his death, that we get one volume furnishing 
us with the means of learning all about the man and his writings.”’—Liverpool 
Mercury. 


The LIFE of WESLEY, and the Rise and 





Progress of Methodism. By Rosert SoutTueEy (Poet Laureate). Edited by 

Rev. J. A. ATKINSON, Vicar of Bolton, Hon. Canon of Manchester. 

In this Edition almost every work on the subject published since ‘* Southey’s | 
Life’ was issued has been read and consulted in its preparation, and new notes 

added, | 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


For FAITH and FREEDOM. By 


Watter Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Wacdy. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie 


Couuins, Author of ‘* The Woman in White.” 
* A capital novel, and quite the best book that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written 
for many years vast."—Truth. 


CHANCE? or FATE? A Novel. 


By Avice O’Hantoy, Author of “The Unforeseen,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
at all Libraries. [Shorily. 





With a Frontispiece by F. Moscheles, 2 vols. crown Svo. 


AGATHA PAGE. By Isaac 


HENDERSON. 

“‘ Mr. Henderson seems to have a peculiar facility for drawing the character of 

a really noble woman...... His style is perfection ..... From beginning to end he 
proves himself to be an artist in every sense of the word.’”—Whitehall Review. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The SPECTRE of the CAMERA. 


By Junian Hawtuorne, Author of * A Dream and a Forgetting,” &e. 
**We doubt whether Mr. Hawthorne has ever written a cleverer or more 
powerful story.”—Scottish Leader, 
' NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOVE the DEBT.” 


9 . 

PASSION’S SLAVE, a New Serial 
Story by RicHarp AsHE Kina, Author of “ The Wearing of the Green,” “A 
Drawn Game,” &c., is begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA, 
and will be continued through the year. One Shilling Monthly. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT 


FOUND in a COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Full-Page 1llustrations by 
Gilbert Gau'. Third E tition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 











W. J. GORDON’S EXCITING ROMANCE. 


The CAPTAIN GENERAL. By W. J. 


Gorpnox. In crown 8vo, 53., wit Map, 
“We can recommend all who love true tales of adventure, told in terse and 
nervous English, to read the book. In the simple force with which the whole 
narrative is brought before them they will be reminded of Defoe.”—Academy. 





The ART GIFT-BOOK of the YEAR. 
In small 4to, picture boards, cloth back, 53. 


OVER the HILLS. Most artistically 


Illustrated after Designs by Jessie WATKINS. 48 pp. of alternate Colour 
and Monotint Pictures, printed in 16 Colours in the very highest style of 
Lithography. 

* We intensely admire the grace of the illustrations—the drawing so exquisitely 
refined, and the colouring so delicate and soft. The price is but five shillings, but 
the book is worth a big gold piece, and is fit for a table where it will havea 
chance of being admired by the grown-up, To consign it to the nursery would be 
barbaric.”—Court Journal. 








The FOURTH EDITION, small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s, 


SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at 
Miss Minchin’s: and EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By tErances Hopason 
BuryetT. With Origiral Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 

“Everybody was in love with ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and all the world and 
the rest of mankind will be in love with ‘ Sara Crewe.’ ” 


THE LATE EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE 


BOOKS. 
HIS LAST BOOK. 


MCRE NONSENSE. 104 pp. of Droll 


lllustrations, with Full Letterpress Descriptions, and tue Original Humorous 
Introduction. In square 16mo, gilt, 6s. 


The BOOK of NONSENSE. Twenty-sixth 


Edition, reissued in its Original Form, with 100 Droll Illustrations, printed in 
black and white, with Full Letterpress Descriptions. Oblong 4to, gilt, 6:, 


NONSENSE BOTANY and ALPHABETS. 


With 162 Illustrations, square 16mo, gilt, 33. 6d. 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. With 


all the Original Illustrations, and a Preface hitherto unpublished. Square 
16mo, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
From the Quarterly Review, October, 1888:—"* The good and kind old man is 
gone; he was content to go, he said. But he has left a rich fund of harmless; 
iety to those boys and girls he loved so well, and in their name we lay th's 
wreath upon his grave.” 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s, 


PHILIP MORDANT’S WARD. By Marianne 


Kent, 
“Healthy and improving in style; it is by no means goody, but has a well- 
Sustained domestic interest and many striking situations.’’—Scotsmen. 




















In square crown Syo, 12 Photographs, gilt, git top, per Set, 18s. 


The ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT 
HALLS of ENGLAND and WALES. Compiled and Edited by Jonny Tims 
and ALEXANDER GuNN, 3,vols. 





15 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 








DOLLY: a Sketch. By Justin H. 


McCartnuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 61. [ Shortly. 
The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE 
CAIN, ByH.F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. { Sho tly. 


KING or KNAVE? By RB. E. Fran- 


CILLON. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant 


_ALLEN. * 3 vols. crown 8yvo. pees 
CAUGHT at LAST! By Dick 
Denetay, ane of “Tne Man-Hunter.” Post 8vo0, illustrated — 

oth, os, od, L Shorty. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By 


the Rev. T. F. TH1setton DyEr, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The PLAYTIME NATURALIST: a 


Book for Home and School. By D-. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of Science- 

















Gossip. With 366 Illustrations, crown 3vo, cloth extra, 53. (Shortly. 
SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry 
SomersET. Small 4to, handsomely bound in white, 63 (Shortly. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS, 


Selected from the Works of OUIDA by I. Sypney Morris, Cheaper Editior, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The DAGONET RECITER and 


READER;; being Readings and Recitations ia Prose aud Verse, selected from 
his Own Works by GeorGE R. Sims. Crown 8vo, portrait cover, ls. ; cloth, 
ls, 6d, 














NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


An IMPORTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. ; and at all L brarie:. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of 


GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits, Maps, and Fac-similes. 
“The narrative is throughout plain, straightforward, and mauly...... The style 
is calm and soldierly—never tedious and never inilated......The book is a solid 
contribution to the history of the period to which it relates.””—Scotsman. 


~~ WALTER BESANT and RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
With Photozraph-Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The EULOGY of RICHARD 


JEFFERIES. By WaLTER BESANT. 

“A beautiful and satisfying biozraphical record...... not less strong in dis- 
crimination than in sympathy...... We doubt whether this century has witnessed 
the publication of a true life-story presenting such a combination of beauty and 
sadness......A book as rich in pathos as it is in beauty.”—Manchester Examiner. 








KEW THEATRICAL MEMOIRS.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS 


I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun COLEMAN. 

“Mr. Coleman’s pages will be found equally attractive by the general reader, 
whether his proclivities are theatrical or not, for the style is as naturally vivacious 
and unlaboured as the subject-matter is interesting......Playgoers will find Mr. 
Coleman a raconteur from whose fascination it will be difficult to escape,”— 
Liverpool Post, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


Mr. WALTER SCOTT has the pleas re to announce 
that he has made arrangements to publish, in Monthly 
Volumes, a series of Translations of Works of the 
eminent Russian Novelist, Connt Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
The English reading public will be introduced to an 
entirely new series of works by one who is probably 
the greatest living master of fiction in Europe, and 
one upon who-e personality and opinions—socis], 
ethical, and religions—a uniqne attention is corcen- 
trated. To those unfamiliar with the charm of Rn-sian 
fiction, and especially with the works of Count Tolstoi, 
these volumes : “0 ny me as a new ggg of power. 


TI. NOW READ 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 


This volume, which is representative of Count 
Tolstoi’s literary activity between 1852 and 1859, will 
fittingly serve as a prelude and introduction to those 
which follow. Besides its own interest, mnch of it 
has the interest of disguised autobiography ; ; Prince 
Nekhliudof, the ‘* Russian Proprietor,”’ suggests the 
youthful figure of Count Tolstoi himself in one of his 
early experiences. ‘‘ Lucerne ” and ‘ Albert,’”’ two 
other stories of the volume, are also evidently 
transcrip's from the anthor’s own experience, but 
present Count Tolstoi in phases quite distinct from 
those in which he is familiar at present. ‘‘ Albert,’ 
in its peculiar realism and pathos, is one of Count 
Tolstoi’s most exquisite sketches, and a striking 
example of his literary method. 

VOL. II NOW READY. 


THE COSSACKS. 


Th's novel was pronounced by Turgeniecff ‘‘ tke 
greatest work in Russian fiction.’’ In it is presented, 
through the medium of one of the figaresof the story, 
Olyéniv, a phase in the evolution of Count Tolstoi’s 
peculiar views, tr. ce able through Pierre Bezikhof in 
“War and Peace,” and Levin in the well-known 
novel, “ Anna Karénina.” 

JANUARY VOLUME NOW READY, 


IVAN ILYITCH: 


Social and other Stories. 


The contents of this volume have all come from 
Count Tolstoi’s pen within the last four years, 
“Ivan Ilyitch ’’ is a sombre and terrible study of the 
insidions progress of fatal disease, as well as a study 
in social philosophy. The remaining tales, revealing 
concretely the whole system of Count Tolstoi’s philo- 
sophy, one of the most fascinating and remurkable 
products of thought of the lattc:r half of the nine- 
teenth ce: tury, were written as tracts for the people, 
and manifest Tolstoi’s mastery of an art of narrative 
peculiar to himself, 

Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2s. 6d. 
per volume ; half-moroce 20, 53. per volume, 


London : WALTER SCOTT, 
21 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


By May Cromme in, Author of ‘‘ Queenie,”’ and 
J. Moray Brown, Author of “ Shikar Sketches,” 
3 vols, 


RESTITUTION. By Annie 


Bear, Author of “The Pennant Family,” &c. 
3 vols. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 


COPE ; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M. E, LE Cierc. 2 vols. 


DORINDA. By the Countess 


of Munster. 3 vols. 


THROUGH the LONG 


NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“* Patricia Kemball,”’ *‘ Paston Carew,’ &c. 3 vols, 


The TRACK of the STORM: 


a Novel. By Dora RusseEtx, Author of “ Foot- 
prints in the Snow,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





___Just publishcd, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 

{ORONA: the Bright Side of the 

/ Universe. Studies in Optimism by F. T. Morr, 

“In the home of an Omnipotent Father only the 
best is possible.”’ 

WittiamMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. J. and T. SPENCER, Leicester. 





Just issued, price 6d.; by p 
A FRIENDLY CO RRESPON ‘DENCE 
with Mr. GLADSTONE about CREED3, 
By 8. Larne, Anthor of “ Modern Science and Modern 
Taought,” &. 
London: Watts and Co,, 17 Johnson’s Court, 
F.eet Street. 








DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Now ready, with Portrait (1030 pp ), 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE POLITICAL AND PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, 1792-1847, 


Edited, with Notices of his Life and Times, 
By WM. J. FITZPATRICK, F.S.A. 


‘For Mr. Fitzpatrick, while presenting to us a collection of moderate extent, has not only woven them into 
a web of fair average continuity, but has, as a sculptor would, presented to us his hero ‘in the round,’ so that 
we may consider each of his qualities in each varied light, and judge of their combination into a whole, 
whether it is mean or noble, consistent or inconsistent, natural or forced .....Few, indeed, as I think, of those 
who give a careful perusal to these pages, will withhold their assent from the doub!e assertion that O’Connell 
was a great man, and that he wasa good man. Upon this issue the volume now before us will enable us to 
try him ; and in trying him to try ourselves. For who can any longer doubt that some debt is still due to 
h‘m ; that he was, to say the least, both over-censured and under-valned ?”—Mr. GLADSTONE, in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

“To Mr. Fitzpatrick is due the gratitude of all students of history, of truth, and of human character for 
the patience and pertinacity with which he has collected these letter, and the knowledge, discretion, and 
tact of his arrangement. He has let O’Connell tell his own story, and the counecting thread is slight and 
scientific, such as only minute knowledge of his period could make it. The reader is hardly conscious of its 
presence, yet it suffices to weld a huge mass of miscellaneous correspondence into an authentic biography and 
lifelike portrait of the man who, of all others, made the greatest mark on his country in his generation.”— 
Atheneum, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE s 


Nineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW, PRICE 2s. 6p. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 





The BRITISH FLEET and the STATE of EUROPE. 
By Captain Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, N.?. 


ISOLATION; or, SURVIVAL of the UNFITTEST. 


By his GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL, 
The DECAY of LYING: a Dialogue. By Oscar Wipe. 


“A THOUSAND MORE MOUTHS EVERY DAY.” 

By the Right Hon. the EARL of MEATH. 
CLUBS for WORKING GIRLS. By the Hon. Mavpe Sran ey. 
CATHEDRAL-ROOM for NEGLECTED RECORDS. _ By the Rev. Dr. JEssorr. 
The POSTHUMOUS VICISSITUDES of JAMES the SECOND. By J. G. Aucer. 


AUSTRALIAN SIDE-LIGHTS on ENGLISH POLITICS. 
By ERNEST W. BECKETT, M.? 


A BRAHMIN SCHOOL-GIRL. 
Mr. BRYCE’S “ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone, M.P. 


By Mrs. Kinescore. 
By FrEepERIC Harrison. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


and CO.,, 


London: 


vse LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











8¢ 
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yESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 879. JANUARY, 1889, 2°. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
Lavy Basy, Chaps. 4-6. 
CurisTMAS EVE ON A HauntTeEv Hotk. ; 
Hero AND LEANDER. From the German of Friedrich Schiller. Trans- 
Jated by Sir Theodore Martio, K.C.B. 
Our Lavy or Lourpes. By G. J. Cowley-Brown. 
A Stirr-NECKED GENERATION.—(Conclusion.) 





Tue Lire or Ricwarp Lorp WESTBURY, 
Norges FROM THE CONGO. 


A True Guost-Story. By “J.P. M.” | 


Tue EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
Exettisu Farmers. By T. E. Kebbel. 
Tue AUTUMN SESSION. 
_ a es | 
Professor BLACKIE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published. 


SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, Wisdom, 


and Social Significance. By Joun Stuart Bracxie, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Anthor of ‘* Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Music, 7s. 6d. 


L. B. WALFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. 


B. WatrorD, Author of ‘‘ Troublesome Daughters,” “Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” ‘‘ Pauline,” ‘Cousins,” “The Biby’s Grandmother,” &c. 3 vols. 
post Svo, 253. 6d. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES MAC- 


GREGOR, K.0.B., C.S.I, C.I.E., Quartermaster-General in India, From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lady MacGregor. With Portrait and 
Maps, 2 vols. 8vv, 353. 

“The two bulky volumes are so full of various interest that one should read 
them carefully from the first page to the last. But they owe their interest less 
toany literary merit than to the essential romance of a singularly adventurous 
career and to the instructive information in which they abound...... Sir Charles 
MacGregor was an example of the best type of the modern soldier.”’—Times, 

“This splendid soldier and administrator, one of those rare heroic souls to 
whom this kmpire owes its exi-tence, its expansion, its maintenance azainst 
foreign fee and domestic treason, has found in the devoted partner of his brave 
and brilliant care-r an admirable biographer...... It was well that the story of 
the campaigns in which he wasincessantly engaged from his youth to his untimely 
death should be fully told.”—Dai'y News. 

“We have no space to vive quotations from this most interesting memoir, but 
would recommend all military men, especially those who are interested in the 
creat question of England v. Russia, to read it.”,—Broad Arrow, 

“Ttisa most interesting book.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


At all the Libraries. 


LADY BLUEBEARD: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘* Zit and Xoe.”” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

“This is one of the most brilliant works of the imagination we have taken up | 
fora long time. Not only is there no dull page in it, but there is scarcely a page 
whieh does not sparkle with wit or glow with humour.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

“There is cleverness enough ia ‘ Laly Bluebeard’ to supply Mr. Mudie’s whole 
shop fora year; cleverness of all sorts, wit and humour and tenderness,”— World. 

“Discursive, brilliant, and fantastic.”—Morning Post, 

“Abounds in sparkling and witty dialogue, and really brilliant description of 
Oriental life and customs. It is written in an easy and graceful style, and Lady 
Blaebeard—who is on the point of becoming Mrs, Hector Hicks when we lose 
ght of her—is a saucy, attractive, and, at the same time, unconventional 
heroine.”—Standard, 


“Full of intellectual sweetmeats, it will be sufficient to interest the mo-t 
‘ypochondriacal of mortals,”’—Academy. 

“*Lady Bluebeard ’ is a brilliant tour de force.”’—Atheneum. 

“An extr. mely clever and fascinating book.” —Pictorial World, 


This day is published. 


INSPIRATION, and other Sermons. 
Delivered in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By the Rev. ALFRED 
WittiaMs Momentg, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Also by the SAME AUTHOR. 

AGNOSTICISM. 53.—PERSONALITY: the Beginning and End of Meta- 
physics, 33,—DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 5s.—The BASIS of 
RELIGION, 2s. 6d,—The ORIGIN of EVIL. 5s.—PREACHING and HEARING. 
4, 64—BELIEF in GOD, 3s. 


This day is published, 


ESSAYS on SACRED SUBJECTS for 


GENERAL READERS, By the Rev. W1Lt1am Russet, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD GLASS-BOOKS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. MACKAY. 


First Steps in Geography. 150th Thousand, 


sewed, 4d. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 176th Thousand, ls. 

The Intermediate Geography. Fourteenth Edition, 

Elements of Modern Geography. Fifty-third 
Thousand, 33. 

Manual of Modern Geography. Eleventh Thousand, 
's. 6d. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
Thirtieth Thousand, Is. 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

By Professors PAGE and LAP WORTH. 








Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 
Twelfth Edition, 23. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. 


Third Edition, 5:. 


Introductory Text-Book of Geology. Twelfth 
Edition, 33. 6a. 


Advanced Text-Book of Geology. Sixth Edition, 
8s. . 


ZOOLOGY. 
By Professor NICHOLSON. 
A Manual of Zoology. Seventh Edition, 18s. 


Text-Book of Zoology. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. Sixth Edition, 


Outlines of Natural History. Third Edition, ls. 6d. 
A Manual of Paleontology. Second Edition, 2 vols., 


--ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Professor MINTO. 


Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical. Tuird Edition, Revised, 7s 6d. 


Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to 
SHIRLEY. New Edition, 7s. 6.. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Language. 
a Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHetrp, M.A. Ninth Edition, Revised, 


s 


Stormonth’s School Etymological Dictionary and 
WORD-BOUK. Third Edition, 2:. 


Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary. 9d. 


HISTORY. 
By Rev. J. WHITE. 


The Eighteen Christian Centuries. Seventh Edition, 
6s. 


History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth 
Thousand, 6:, 


Dr. Currie’s English Prose Composition. Forty- 
seventh Thonsand, Is, 6d. 


Dr. Ross’s Practical Rudimentsof the Latin Language. 
Third Edition, 1s 6d, 


Rev. J. Gerard’s Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 3s. 


Aditus Faciliores. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and 
the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A. Ninth Edition, 3s-6d. 


Aditus Faciliores Greci. By the Same Authors. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 


Rev. J. Hunter-Smith’s Greek Testament Lessons for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, and PRIVATE STUDEN''s. With Maps, 6:. 


Dr. Cuthbertson’s Primer of Geometry. Sixth 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 











A Complete Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free ta 
Head-Teachers on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY, LANGUAGE, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, &c. 


ENGLAND.—HISTORY. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to 1688, 
Continued to 1878. Thorough!y Revised. By the 
late Professor J. S. Brewer. Coloured Maps 
and Woodents (830 pp.), 160th Thousand, 7s 6:1. 

i 2¢ Divisions, price 23. 6d.each. Parr I. 

—B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688. 

Part III.—A.D, 1638-1878. z ; 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Eng- 
LAND. ‘'o 1873. Coloured Maps and 68 Wood- 
cuts (400 pn.), 3s. 6d. fii 

Primary History of Britain for Junior 
CLASSES. A New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition. Coloured Map (430 pp.), 23. 6d. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of England. 
Down to vear 1880. 100 Woodcuts (528 pp.), 3s. 6d, 

Little Arthnr’s History of England. 
From the Earlie-t Times down to 1878. 36 Wood- 
cuts, 4996h Thonsand (287 pp.), 1s. 6d 

Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. By HENRY 
Hartiam. (630 pp), 7s. 6d. ; 

Students’ English Church History. 
3 vols., 73. 61. each, T., 596-1599 ; FL, 1509-1717 ; 
I1T., 1717-1884. By Canon Perry. 


Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth, By Grorce P. Marsn. 
(538 pp.), 7s. 6d. . ‘ . 

Students’ English Literature. With 


Biographical Notices. By T. B. SHaw. (510 pp.), 


72. 6.1. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw. 1560 pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller English Litera- 
TURE. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 
(276 pp.), 32. 6.1. i . 

Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. ‘To be used with the foregoing book. 
(368 pp.), 33. 6d. ne 

DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 

*English Grammar. With Exercises. 
(270 pp.), 3s. 61. . 

*Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, (120 pp.), 1s. 

Modern Geography. (400 pp.), 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. (290 pp.), 
2a. 64, 

English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercises, (210 pp,), 33. 6d. 


A Readable English Dictionary. Ety- 
mologically Arranged. By Davip Mine, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, just out, 7s. 61, 





FRANCE.—HISTORY. 
Students’ History of France. To 


1873. 3y W. H. Jervis. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodeuts (760 pp.), 7s. Gd. 

«.* See Students’ History of Modern Europe below. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. 
_ Down to 1878, 70 Woodeuts (550 p.p.), 3s. 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 

To the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps 
f and Woodeuts (395 pp.), 28.60.00 
DR. WM. SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE, 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 


laries, Materials for Conversation, &c. 
(202 pp.), 3s. 61, 
‘Appendix to Part I. Additional 


Exercises and Exam. Papers. (110 pp.), 2:. 6d. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary. (376 pp.), 4s. 6d. 


*Part III. Prose Composition. (386 


pp.), 45. 64, 
Students’ French Grammar, With an 
Introduction by M. Littré. (490 pp), 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. (230 pp.), 


_33. 6d. i 


GERMANY.—HISTORY. 
Students’ Modern Europe. From the 


Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 

By R. Lopes, M.A. Second Edition (890 pp ), 7s. 6d. 

tudents’ History of Europe during 

the MIDDLE AGES, By Henry Hatiam, 
(650 pp.), 7s. Gd. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of Germany. 


To 1880. 50 Woodents (460 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 


laries, Materials for Conversation, &e. (244 
pp.), 3s. 60 


*Part II. A German Reading-Book. 
With a Dictionary, (272 pp.), 33. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For 

Advanced Students, (249 pp.), 33. 6d. 














ROME.—HISTORY. 
Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establishment of the Empire. By Dean Lippe.t, 
Coloured Map and Woodeuts (636 pp.), 7s. 6'. 


Students’ Gibbon. The Decline and 
Fall of Roman Empire. Wordents (700 pp.), 7s. 64, 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Rome, 


To the E tabli-hment of the Empire. With 
Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations (324 pp.), 3s. 6d, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE, 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book : an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 
(122 pp ), 2s, : 

Young Beg nners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 
(93 pp.), 2s. 


*Part I. Containing Grammar, 
Delectu:, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(216 pp ), 32. 62. 

*Appendic to Part I, Additional 


Exercises and Exam. Papers. (125 pp.), 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
kovok. (268 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. A TF irst Latin Verse- 
Book. (160 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 
(194 pp ), 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anec- 
dotes for Translation into Prose. (102 pp.), 3s 
Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. (450 pp.), 63. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. (260 pp.), 33. 6d, 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phdrus, 
Cornelius Nepoz, and Cwsar’s Gallic War. 
(190 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes (370 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt, 
New Edition (133 pn.), 2s. 
Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 


ELEGIACS. With Rules of Composition, 
_ (156 pp.), 3s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS, 

The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work, just out. By F. H. Rawuins, M.A, 
and W. R. Incr, M.4. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By A. C. Arnerr, M.A., and H. G. WintLe, M.A, 
(527 pp.), 3s. 6d. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar, 
Abridged from the above Work. (103 pp.), 2s. 

*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. (152 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H. G@. Wintie. (155 pp.), 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN SJECULARE. With 

Notes by F. W. CornisH. Maps (380 pp.), 63. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. By Dr. 

Situ and Profes:or T. D. Haty, M.A. (733 pp.), 

ay The Etymological portion by J. K. Inaram, 
) 


This Edition is to a great extent a new and original 

Work. Every article has been carefully revised. 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
(730 pp.), 73.61, P ore) 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys, and a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. (1,200 pp.), 16s. if 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 


DICTIONARY. From Original Sources. (970 pp.), 


6s. 





a DR. WM. 

SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 

Classical Dictionary. 750 Woodcuts. 
8vo, 183. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 
Woodeuts, 7s 61. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S ITALIAN COURSE. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
ci-es, and Vocibularies, (288 pp.), 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
(222 pp.), 3s. 6:2. 
*,* See also Students’ History of Modern Europe, 
above. 








TS 


WORKS, 





GREECE.—HISTORY, 


Students’ History of Greece. Colour 
Maps and Woodeuts (649 pp.), 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of Greag. 
To the Roman Conqnest. Coloured Maps and 1 
Illustrations (263 pp.), 3s. 61. } 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE 
INITIA GRAECA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Be. 
e‘ses, and Vocabularies. (284 pp.), 33, 6g, 


*Appendic to Part J. Additional 





Exercises and Examination Papers, (110 pp) 
23. 61. h 
*Part II. <A Greek Reading-Book, 


(22) pp.), 33. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition, (202 
pp.), 3s. 61, 


Students’ Greek Grammar. For th 
Higher Forms. 336 pp.), 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middl 


and Lower Forms. 
Greek Accidence. (125 pp.), 2s. 6a, 
Plato. Selections. With Notes (242 
pp.), 33. 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Graca., Compr. 


hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise- Book, with 
Vocabularies, ke. (15t pp.), 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE AND C4URCH 
HISTORY. 
A Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 


its Autiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. Illustrations (1,039 pp.), 21s, 
A Smaller Bible Dictionary. Ill. 
trations (620 pp.), 7. 61. 
Students’ Old Testament History, 
Ld — SmitH, Maps and Woodcuts (630 pp), 
Students’ New Testament History, 


had ad SmitH. Maps and Woodcuts (680 pp.), 
s. 6d. 


220 pp.), 3s. 64. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller Scripture History. 
Down to A.D. 70. 40 Iilustrations (370 pp.), 33.6d, 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr, 
Fremina. (440 pp.), 7s. 6d. | ' 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History, 
2vols., 73. 61. cach. LT, A.D, 30-1003; IL, 1003- 
1614. By PHILIP SMITH. Woodcuts. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar, 
With Analysis a d Vocabulary. By Professor 
STANLEY LEATHES, (252 pp,), 7s. 61. 


SCIENCE & GEOGRAPHY. 


The Invisible Powers of Nature; 
Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science 
for Young Beginners, 3y E. M. Carian, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. (200 pp.), 3s. 6d, 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A New and Revised Edition. By Professor P. M. 

k Duncan. 600 Illustrations (641 pp ), 93. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Mornrant Baker, F.R.C.S., and V. 
D. Harris, M.D. New and Revised Edition, 
500 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s, 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. 
P. Rouse and A. CocksHorr, | (124 pp.), 38. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 
the Rev. T. DaLton, M.A. 3s. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon BEVAN. Woodcuts (710 pp.), 7s. 6d. 
Students’ Modern Geography. By 

Canon Bevan. Wo dents (55+ pp.), 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. Gore Smitn, Maps (582 pp.), 78, 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. 30 Illustrations (24) pp ), 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. (299 pp ), 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Place Names. 
Giving their Derivations. By C. Bracxre. With 
an Introduction by Jown Stuart BLACKIE. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Students’ Ancient History. To the 


Conqnests of Alexander the Great, By PHILP 
Smiru. With Woodcuts (608 pp ), 7s. 6d, 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Ancient History. 
Down to the Conquests of Alexander the Great 
With 70 Iliustrations (310 pp.), 3s. 6d. “9 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies 
Schools and Young Persons, With 90 Woodcats 
(300 pp.), 33. 64. 











“ * Keys to these Works may be obtained by authenticated teachers on application to the publisher. stab 
Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Catalogue, containing full particulars of the abore Works, as well as of many other Books suitable 
for Scholars, Students, and School Prizes, sent by post on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 








STANDARD WORKS. 


—_——_---———_ 


By CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
The IDEA of a UNIVERSITY DEFINED and ILLUS- 
TRATED. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The ARIANS of the FOURTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 
63, 


DISCUSSIONS and ARGUMENTS on VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An ESSAY on the DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES FELT by ANGLICANS in 
CATHOLIC Ly mag a CONSIDERED. Vol. I. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II., crown 8vo, 53, 6d. 


The VIA MEDIA of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. Iilus- 
trated in Lectures, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 12s. 

ESSAYS on BIBLICAL and on 
MIRACLES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An ESSAY in AID of a GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third Century. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The DREAM of GERONTIUS. 


cloth. 


16mo, 6d., sewed; Is., 





By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 


Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. Parr II, INDUCTION. 6:. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 





By BISHOP ELLICOTT. 
A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 


8T. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 8vo. 
I. CORINTHIANS. 16s. 
GALATIANS. 8s 6d. 
EPHESIANS. 8s 6d. 


| PASTORAL EPISTLES. 103 6d. 
| PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, 
| and PHILEMON. 10s 6d. 

| THESSALONIANS. 7s 6d. 





By W. E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


8vo, Vols. I. and II., 1700 to 1760, 36s. Vols. III. and 1V., 1760-1784, 36. 
Vols. V, and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 


toCharlemagne, 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 


of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8ve, 163. 





HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
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